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and the triumvirate proceeded linked together, as | out of y® Kitchen, one Flaggon of Wine, one Flaggon 
if they had been on intimate terms all their lives; | of Beer, one Truss of Hay, one Bushel of Oats, one 
till Lord Spencer Hamilton wished the gentlemen | Prickett of Wax, and six Candles of Tallow ; Iw res. 
“ Good night,” and returned to his party to claim | ™™ON¥ of whiche y* parties aforesaid have alternately 
the wager and enjoy the scene. It is almost need- | S¢t their seals to this Indenture, y* day, houre, and 
less to add that the two new friends continued | Pace and year aforesaid. 
together the rest of the evening, wholly uncon- Blomefield (ut sup.) gives at length a curious 
scious how much entertainment they were afford- | letter, dated “ Hampton Court, iiij. of Oct., 1629,” 
ing to the company, for the story soon got wind, | from the household officers of the King to the 
and was duly circulated in all parts of the Rotunda. | Mayor and Sheriffs of Norwich, on the subject of 
Braysrooxe. these pies, which it seems, in the instance referred 
to, “were not well baked in good and strong 
pastye, as they ought to have been.” Divers of 
them, also, were found to contain no more than 
Until the usage was determined by the effects of | “fower herrings,” whereas the tenure required 
modern legislative enactment, the customary duty | “five to be put into every pye at the least;” 
or service rendered to the Crown by the city of | neither were they made of the first new herrings 
Norwich, on account of fee farm, consisted in the | that reached the city. And other “just excep- 
yearly delivery at court of twenty-four herring- | tions against the goodness of them” were likewise 
pies. This remarkable feudal tenure originated in | taken, to which a “ particular answer, for his Ma- 
times, before the foundation of Yarmouth, when | jesty’s better satisfaction,” was demanded. I find 
the valley of the Yare was still an estuary, and | that the cost to the sheriffs of these pies, in 1754, 
Norwich, now some eighteen miles from the sea, | was 2/., independently of carriage, &c. Cowem. 
an important fishing station. The course of pro- 
cedure was this: Out of their official allowance, 
the sheriffs of the city for the time being annually | a Nore oN THE SOURCES OF A GRACEFUL THOUGHT 
made provision, according to a prescribed formula, IN PRIOR. 
for the manufacture of these pies, which were The Rev. R. A. Willmott, in his agreeable and 


forthwith transmitted to the lord of the manor of er 
tasteful little volume, “A Journal of Summer Time 


Carleton, to be by him, or his tenant, carried to 
the royal palace, and placed on the sovereign’s in the Country, speaking of Prior, says : 


table. ‘The following indenture, being the iden- “His Solomon, though rough and deficient in va- 

tical one to which Blomefield (Hist. Norw. fol. | tiety of interest, is sown with thoughts and images of 

1741, pp. 263, 264.) refers, will explain the rest; | Pemsive grace that dwell in the memory : 

and now that suchlike memorials of bygone days | ‘ Vex'd with the present moment’s heavy gloom, 

are rapidly disappearing, “I would fain bear this Why seek we brightness from the years to come?” 

relic away,” in order to its conservation in the Disturb’d and broken, like a sick man’s sleep, 

pages of Nn. & Ts } Our troubled thoughts to distant prospects leap, 
Desirous still what flies us to o’ertake ; 

For hope is but the dream of those that wake.’ 





CURIOUS TENURE: HERRING-PIES, 


“ Tuts Lypenture, made at Norwich, at the Guildhall 
there, the twenty-seventh of September, at ten of y* ‘ a : 
clock in y* forenoon of y* same day, in y* twenty-fifth “ The last line,” adds Mr, Willmott, “ is scarcely ex- 
year of y* reign of our Lord Charles the 2*, by y* grace celled by Pope’s description of ‘ Faith, our early im- 
of God, of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, mortality.’” 

a —- ad th — —_ vi ay = — | Dr. Johnson observed of Prior that “his stories, 

is WEE on BVO an obe = o. ° ~~, » Baw 

Freeman, Sheriffs of y* city of Norwich, on one part and even his a et be traced, . and the oe 

. : . . an > | here quoted with just admiration of its beauty by 

and Edward Eden, Gentleman, tenant of Thomas Lord Mr. Willmott, furnishe “ kable inst 
Richardson, Baron of Cramond, &c., of y* other part, . “oh Ost, surMishes & remarcablc instance 
Wornessern, that y* aforesaid Sheriffs, on y* day, year, _,. ‘ ‘ . 

- ; : ye Bad The sentiment occurs in that very beautiful 


houre, and place aforesaid, delivered to y* said Edward - 4 
aon ame femndnad Blarchaas (vie, of v*tanee hemdead) | letter of Basil (Bishop of Czsarea about 370 a.v.) 


Eden one hundred Herrings (viz. of y* large hundred) , . - he Sg 
of y® first new Herrings that came to y* s@ city, in | to his friend Gregory of Nazianzum, which is 


twenty-four Pies well seasoned w* y* following spices, | quoted and accompanied with some judicious and 
viz. halfe a pound of ginger, halfe a pound of pepper, | admirable observations, in the Cosmos of A. Von 
a quarter of cinnamon, one ounce of spice of cloves, | Humboldt (Sabine’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 26.),— 
one ounce of long pepper, halfe an ounce of grains of os . . 
paradise, and halfe rani of galangals, to be brought “ane of men have been justly called 
to y* King’s palace, wherever he is in England, and | ee _ 
there to be delivered; Axp be it known that y* said | The simile appears here not to have been original 
Edward Eden or his attorney carrying y* said Pyes, | with Basil, but its beauty did not escape his 
shall receive at y* King’s house six Loves, six Dishes | poetical tone of mind. Now Basil was one of the 
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Greek Fathers, and we may expect to find it, if 
anywhere, in a Greek classic. Accordingly we do 
find it as one of the profound _and admirable 
sayings attributed to Aristotle, in the Life of 
Aristotle, by Diogenes Laertius, an English trans- 
lation of which was published in 1696, and whence 


Prior probably took it, for he is said to have been | 


| 
| 


areader of various literature, and not particular | 
E.T 


in acknowledging his sources. A 
Wildwood, Hampstead. 





UNIQUE PRINT FROM AN ENGRAVING BY HOGARTH. 


It has just struck me that the following anec- 
dote might not be generally known, and that it 
might be interesting as well as new to many of 
your readers, who are doubtless watching with 
some curiosity, as I am, the progress of the de- 
scription of “ Morell’s Book-plate.” 

“Some time since a gentleman sent his box to a 
working jeweller for repair ; the embossed frame which 
surrounded the lid had become loose. The box was 
of silver, plain in its shape, but ornamented on the top 
with a group of figures, somewhat after the manner of 
Watteau, engraved upon the plate. 

“Upon removing the border, it was found necessary 
to take the upper part of the box entirely to pieces, 
While minutely inspecting the landscape and figures, 
the jeweller perceived, at the edge of the plate, which 
had been concealed by its frame, the name of William 
Hogarth. This naturally excited his attention, and he 
mentioned the circumstance to a neighbour, whom he 
knew to be thoroughly conversant with all matters of 
art. It was suggested by this gentleman that a few 
impressions of the subject should be taken off, as he 
knew a great Hogarthian collector, and he might pro- 
bably obtain something for the ingenious workman, 
who had a large family to support by one pair of 
hands, Some twenty copies were printed on India 
paper, the plate restored to its original destination, but 
so soldered and riveted to the exterior embossing, as to 
prevent the possibility of its ever again being sub- 
jected to the process of the printing press. 

“ The circumstances of the case were communicated, 
the twenty copies shown to the collector, Mr. W 
and their price demanded. Five pounds were named, 
and immediately paid. Mr. W then carefully ex- 
amined his purchase, selected the best impression, and 
threw the remaining nineteen into the fire, exclaiming, 
* Now I have in my possession a unique work of my 
idol’s [Query, why not idol?]. No man can boast 
that he has a copy of this féte champétre but myself, and 
I would not part with it for fifty pounds.’ 

“His feelings were less enviable than those of the 
person who had enabled him to possess this treasure. 
With what delight did he hand over the smaller sum 
to the honest workman, whose gratitude was equal to 
his surprise at such an unexpected Godsend. 

“The passion for destroying what is valuable in 
order to monopolise, instead of diffusing pleasure and 
information, is the vice of a virtuoso, and a proof of 
imperfect knowledge in a connoisseur.”— From A 














Pinch —of Snuff, by Pollexenes Digit Snift, Dean of 
Brazen-Nose. London, Robert Tyas, 1840, p. 79. 
This amusing and unassuming little book was 
evidently written by “A Gentleman.” Inter- 
spersed among lighter matter, which is cleverly 
put together, and neatly worded, it contains 
yvéuar and sentiments which would do honour to 
any treatise, philosophical, moral, or religious. If 
the last paragraph of my extract does nothing 
towards supporting my assertion, at all events it 
will not weaken it. C. Forges. 
Temple. 


—_——___ 
IRISH RHYMES IN SWIFT. 


No one can read the poetry of Swift without 


| being struck with the happy facility of his rhymes ; 


but the Irishisms they contain have never, so far 
as I am aware, been made the subject of a Note. 
The Dean’s Pegasus had evidently been reared in 
the Emerald Isle, and could not always be curbed 
by English pronouncing dictionaries. What rhyme 
could be more Irish, than the following, which 
occurs in “ The Journal of a Modern Lady :” 
“ By nature turn’d to play the rake well, 
(As we shall show you in the sequel).” 


And in the same short poem, we have these addi- 
tional Irishisms in the rhymes : 
“ But let me now awhile survey, 
Our madam o’er her ev’ning tea.” 
“ Hypocrisy with frown severe, 
Seurrility with gibing air.” 
“ Are you on vices most severe, 
Wherein yourselves have greatest share ?” 
“ Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the shuffle, and the cut ?” 


“In ready counters never pays, 

But pawns her snuff-box, rings, and keys.” 
* I’m so uneasy in my stays ; 

Your fan a moment, if you please. 
“ Unlucky madam, left in tears, 

( Who now again quadrille forswears. )” 


(At the commencement of this poem, by-the-way, 
Swift makes “satire” (not satyr) to rhyme with 
“hater.” Was it then so pronounced ?) 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the 
Irish rhymes to be found in Swift: but perhaps 
the following will (with those already given) be 
sufficient to show the peculiarity to which I have 
drawn attention :— 

“Peace” and “case,” “air” and “player,” 
“starve it” and “deserve it,” “delight” and “by't,” 
“foot” and “do’t,” “favour” and “bearer,” 
“charge ye” and “clergy,” “creature” and “nature,” 
“ prey” and “ tea,” “ swearing” and “ hearing.” 

Curupert Bepe, B.A. 
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| 
FOLK LORE. | place? We can find from this book the dates on 


Judge Jeffrey's Ground. —I have met with a | which full moon occurred for every month in the 
curious instance of traditionary influence in Devon- | years B.c. 413, 331, and 168; but must refer to 
shire, and on inquiry find it current in the neigh- other works to find the particular one at which 

The children, in | the eclipse, so fatal to the Athenian army before 
Syracuse, took place, or those which preceded the 
battles of Arbela and of Pydna, and which serye 


bouring counties; it is this. 
playing at a game called, in this part of the 
country, “Tom Tiddler’s Ground” (and which 7 
consists in making forays into the ground of Tom | fix the dates of those important events. 
Tiddler, for the purpose of “ picking up gold and The professor has in one place made a materiat 
silver,” until Tom can catch one of the marauders, | 


error against himself: in p. xvi., calculating the full 
who then takes his place), instead of calling the 


| moon for Ist May, 1851: he brings out April 30, 
auriferous territory “ Tom Tiddler’s ground,” style | twenty-one hours astronomical time, as 11 A.M. civil 
it “Judge Jeffrey's ground ;” and as the holder | #™me on the Ist May, instead of 9 a.m. ; thus 
of the territory is supposed to be an ogre of vin- | making his formula one hour fifty-eight minutes 
dictive and sanguinary habits, is it supposing too | ¥T°"S) instead of only two minutes. -_ 
much that the memory of the terrible judge of the J. S. Warpen. 
* Black Assize” is still retained in the very sports 
of the children in the districts over which he exer- |. Descent of the Queen from John of Gaunt. — It 
cised his fearful sway ? is singular that, while Her Majesty is descended 

Supposing this to come under the head of “ Folk by three distinct lines from the Beaufort offspring 
Lore,” &c. (at any rate, being a curious fact), I of John of Gaunt, her ancestry cannot, I believe, 
have ventured to send it to you. Ss. J. R. | be traced to him in the strictly legitimate line; 

: ‘ | widely as his blood has been diffused among the 


Turning the Bed after Childbirth.—An attend- | royal races of Europe through his daughters, the 
ant was making a bed occupied by the mother of | queens of Portugal and of Castile. 
a child born a few days previously. When she All the peerages that have come under my 
attempted to turn it over, to give it a better | notice contain an evident mistake about the first 
shaking, the nurse energetically interfered, per- of the Queen's Beaufort ancestresses, Joane, 
emptorily forbidding her doing so till a month Countess of Westmoreland; her first husband, 
after the confinement, on the ground that it was | Robert, second Lord Ferrers of Wemme, is said 
decidedly unlucky ; and said that she never allowed | to have died in 1410; a date which, considering 
it to be done till then on any account whatever. that her second husband died in 1425, and that 

When reason was made use of, she gave no pre- | she had thirteen children by the latter, appears too 
cise effects likely to follow the breach of her direc- late ; but what decides the matter is, that one of 
tions, contenting herself with making the general her grandsons by the Earl of Westmoreland, John 


assertion that it was unlucky. A. B, | Moubray, third Duke of Norfolk, attained majority 
Liverpool. in 1436. J. S. Warpen. 
Finger Nails (Vol. v., p. 142.).— It is believed a 

throughout the county of Kent, that if nails be Queries. 

— upon a Sunday, the individual will be un- PAROCERAL Lzpmantes. 

ucky during the following week. ALFRED. 


In the seventh year, 1708, of the reign of Anne, 
ce. 14., an act was passed for the better preserva- 
Minor Hates. tion of parochial libraries: it states that — 








| “In many places the provision of the clergy is so 
| mean, that the necessary expense of books for the better 
prosecution of their studies cannot be defrayed by 
them; and whereas, of late years, several charitable 
and well-disposed persons have by charitable contri- 
butions erected libraries within several parishes, but 
- some provision is wanting to preserve the same, &c. &c, 
E.H. A. | Be it enacted, &c., That in every parish or place where 
De Morgan's “ Book of Almanacs.” — Would it |" * library is or shall be erected, the same shall ir 
be any great addition to the size or cost of this | preserved for such use or uses as the same is and a 
usefel week. if 6 » Gilieiens wee. teal few | be given, and the orders and rules of the founder 0 
seful work, if future editions were to give @ f€W | such libraries shall be observed and kept. 
tables and formule _to enable one to calculate “II. And for the better encouragement of such bene- 
roughly the moon’s distance from her nodes at an factors, and to the intent they may be satisfied that the 
given lunation, and consequently to find at which | charitable intent may not be frustrated, Be it enacted, 
lunations in any year eclipses might have taken | That every incumbent, rector, vicar, minister, or curate 
t 


“ Scorning the Church.”"—A peculiar custom 
prevails here (Norham), that if banns of marriage 
are thrice published, and the marriage does not take 
place, the refusing party, whether male or female, | 





pays forty shillings to the vicar as a penalty for 
scorning the church. (Raine’s North Durham.) 
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ofa parish, before he shall be permitted to use and 
enjoy such library, shall give security for the preserva- 
tion and due observation of the rule, &c. 

“XI. That nothing in this Act shall extend to a 
public library lately erected at Reigate for the use of 
the freeholders, vicar, and inhabitants of the parish, and 
of the gentlemen and clergymen inhabiting in parts 
thereto adjacent, which library was constituted in an- 
other manner than the libraries provided for by this 
Act.” ’ 

In 1737, the Rev. Chas. Aldrich left by will all 
his study of books to the rectory of Henley, being 
desirous to lay the foundation of a parochial 
library. 

A memorandum, dated 1777, and signed Thos. 


Randolph, archdeacon, says “ the said study of 


books being now surrendered into the hands of 
the churchwardens, to be deposited in the vestry 
of the parish church, which from henceforward is 
designed to constitute the parochial library, we 
being visitors appointed by the statute of 7 Anne, 
¢. 14. do direct as follows, viz., the rules following: 


among them, All the parishioners who are liable | 


to be charged with the payment of church rates 
are to be allowed the use of the library. Any of 


portrait. Allow me to ask any of your readers who 
may possess the second, third, and fourth editions, 
whether such variations as those I have alluded 


| to appear in them, and what may be the dates of 


the clergy and inhabitants of the neighbouring | 


parish to have the like privilege.” 
Query : In what several places in England were 
these parochial libraries formed, alluded to in the 


Act; have any more been formed ; are they wholly | 


confined to the use and custody of the incumbent, 
rector, &e., or by any other regulation, such as 
Randolph's, with the above-named gift of Aldrich, 
viz., placed under the care of the churchwardens, 
and the privilege of the use of the books extended 
to all paying parishioners, and to the clergy and 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood ? J. W.R. 





“THE HISTORY OF POMPEY THE LITTLE.” 


The first edition of Coventry's satirical work, 
The History of Pompey the Little, appeared in 
1751. The fifth edition was published in 1773, 
several years after the decease of the author, 
which occurred in 1759. 

The variations in these two editions are far too 
numerous to be pointed out in these pages. Not 
only passages, but whole chapters, which appear in 
the one, are omitted in the other. Some charac- 





ters are redrawn, and in the latter edition fresh | 


ones are introduced. Whitfield is mentioned by 
name, and his followers and those of Wesley are, 


as matter of course in the novels of those days, | 


held up to ridicule. One chapter is entitled, “ A 
Stroke at the Methodists.” 

As we know that the author “well painted” 
(according to Lady M. W. Montagu) 
Townshend and Lady Oxford in the characters of 
Lady Tempest and Lady Sophister, it is possible 


that every character that is introduced may be a 


sady | 


those editions? Copies of the work, annotated, 
doubtless exist, from which some curious informa- 
tion may be gathered. If the subject be regarded 
as scarcely worth attention, I would in defence 
again quote the clear reason I have named. Lady 
Mary tells Lady Bute that Pompey diverted her 
more than Peregrine Pickle, or any other of the 
books she had then sent to her. 


“Tt was impossible to go to bed till it was finished. 
It is a real and exact representation of life, as it is now 
acted in London, as it was in my time, and as it will 
be (I do not doubt) a hundred years hence, with some 
little variation of dress.” 

This letter is dated 1752. 


J. H. M. 





FUNERAL CUSTOM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The custom of persons causing their bodies 
after death to be dismembered for the purpose of 
having parts of them buried in a church under the 
patronage of some favourite saint, or out of love 
to the place itself, seems to have been far from 
uncommon during the Middle Ages, and instances 
of it have occurred in comparatively recent times. 
I wish to know whether a monument was usually 
erected over the burial-place of the heart, or other 
portion of this “earthly tabernacle,” when sepa- 
rated from the rest of the body. I am aware of 
one instance, that of Richard I, who, as we are 
informed by Hardyng, having taken “ Caluce” and 
slain all without mercy : 

“ He shrove him then vnto abbots three, 
With greate sobbyng and hye contricion, 
And weepyng teares, that pitee was to see, 
Mekely asking penaunce and absolucion. 


He quethed his corpse then to bee buried 
At Fount Euerard, there at hys father’s feete, 


. . . . . . 


His herte inuyncyble to Roan he sent full mete, 
For their greate truth and stedfast greate constaunce, 
His bowelles lose to Poytou for deceyuaence.” 

The “herte inuyncyble” was, as is well known, 
discovered in the cathedral of Rouen with the 
mutilated effigy which had once marked its place 
of rest. But over the “ bowelles,” which he be- 
queathed to Poitou, there is I believe no monu- 
ment, nor can I find record of there ever having 
been one. I should be obliged to any one who 
would inform me if such ever existed. 

Epwarp Peacock, Jun. 











Minar Queries. 


Uncertain Etymologies.—Does there exist a list 
of all the modern English words whose etymology 
is in an unsatisfactory state? If not, would not 
“N. & Q.” 
such a catalogue, as preparatory to their system- 
atic investigation ? A. A. D. 


Heylin's Extracts from Registers of Convocation | 


— Miles Smith's MSS.—What became of Heylin’s 
Extracts from the Registers of Convocation which 
were in Bishop Atterbury’s possession? Also, 
what became of the MSS. of Miles Smith, which 
were in the possession of Dr. Tanner, Bishop of 
Asaph, when Wilkins compiled his Concilia ? 


J. Y. 


Hoxton. 

Solomon de Caus and the Marquess of Worcester. 
—In one of Miss L. S. Costello's works (I believe, 
A Summer among the Bocages 
quotes a letter said to have been written by Ninon 
de L’Enclos, giving an account of a visit that she 
paid to Solomon de Caus in his madhouse in 1641, 
accompanied by the Marquess of Worcester. 
Where did Miss C. find this letter, and on what 
authority does it rest? Its date of 1641 is evi- 
dently wrong, for there was no Marquess of Wor- 
cester then: and granting that the lady might be 
mistaken in the title, the author of the Century of 
Inventions was not even Earl of Worcester, as his 
father, the first Marquess, survived till 1647. At 
the date of the letter the son was known as Lord 
Herbert of Ragland, and after his father’s eleva- 
tion in the peerage as Earl of Glamorgan. The 
letter looks very like the forgery of some French- 
man, who wished to prove his countryman’s prior 
invention of the steam engine, and that the Mar- 
quess was indebted to De Caus for the conception ; 
but he would scarcely have so boldly claimed it as 
his own in that case, when there was a living wit- 
ness to contradict him. J.S. Warpen. 


Githe’s Reply to Nicolai. — Mr. Haywood, in 
notes to his translation of Faust, p.253., says of 
Nicolai : 

“ He had given offence to Githe by repeated attacks 
in the various critical journals in which he was from 
time to time engaged, and also by publishing a parody 
on The Sorrows of Werther, entitled The Joys of Werther, 
in which Werther is made to shoot himself with a 
pistol loaded with chicken’s blood, and recovers and 
lives happily. Géthe judiciously carried on the joke 
by writing a continuation, in which Werther, though 
alive, is represented as blinded by the blood, and be- 
wailing his ill fortune in not being able to see the 
beauties of Charlotte. Gothe says that his reply, 
though only circulated in manuscript, deprived Nicolai 
of all literary consideration.” 


What has become of this Reply? We know 


open its pages for the formation of 


the reverence of the Germans for Githe, and their 
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| ° ° ome 
eagerness to print even his most trifling letters, 


Nicolai was the friend and fellow-labourer of 
Lessing, and a work which, “though only cireu- 


MS., deprived him of all lit rary consi- 
deration,” must have been rather widely circulated, 
It is very unlikely that alJ the MSS. should be 
destroyed. M. M. E. 


Satirical Prints— Pope— The World's End. 
[ shall be much obliged to any of your readers 
who will inform me from what works the two 
following prints are taken. One represents Pope 
in an unh: appy condition, held up by the waist by 
one gentleman, while another stands by enjoying 
the scene. Both these gentlemen wear ribbons, 
but not stars. Pope exclaims, “Damn me if I 
don’t put you all in the Dunciad.” 

The other print is dedicated to Robert (Drum- 
mond) Lord Archbishop of York, by Christopher 

3rown, and must of course have been published 
between 1761 and 1776. It is allegorical, and 
represents vessels “ going to the world’s end;” 


| and various persons on land, amongst whom are 
| Death and Time, “ going to a world without end.” 


| this taken ? 


From which of Christopher Brown's works is 
The practice, too common, of tearing 
prints out of books has probably made my searches 
for it unsuccessful. GRIFFIN. 


“ World without end.”— Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me the probable explanation and 
reasons why this rendering of the phrase “ in 
secula seculorum”™ was adopted? I have found 
the English phrase in Marshall's Primer, published 
in 1535, where it occurs at the end of the Preface, 
&c., in a manner that seems to indicate that it was 
then an ordinary phrase: but the “ Gloria Patri” 
is without it. We see it also in the old version of 
Ps. xe. 2., which was first published about the same 
time. I would also ask whe *ther the same expres- 


> 


sion is to be found in other languages ! F. A. 


Eaton Family.—1. The name, parentage, and 
issue, with any other particulars of the father of 
the late Rev. John Eaton: in 1755, Rector of 
Steeple Aston, Oxon; supposed to have been born 
about 1700 at Malpas, Cheshire. 

The present heir-at-law or next-of-kin to the 

late Rev. Dr. Eaton, Rector of Fairsted, Essex; 

afterwards of Amersham, Bucks, and Deptford, 

Kent; ob. 1806? ScruTaTor. 
Congleton, 


A Burns Relic.—I have in my possession a silver 
crown of the reign of Charles I, and date 1643. 
It is keptin a circular silver box, of which the top 
and bottom are formed of the obverse and reverse 
of a silver ten-shilling piece (which has been cut 
in two to form the box) of the same reign, but a 
year earlier. Inside the box is engrav ed, - From 
G. McIver to Rt. Burns. For Auld la ang syne, 1791.” 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” favour me 
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with any particulars of G. M*Iver and of his | 
acquaintanceship with the Ayrshire poet. 
PRESTONIENSIS. 


Louis Napoleon, President of France. — He is 
called by the French “ Napoleon IIL,” “the third 
heir of the fourth race;” and I am informed that 
the reason is, that the French will not admit that 
the dynasty has ever ceased. nes 

I pass over Napoleon's absolute abdication for 
himself, heirs, &c., and wish to inquire, supposing 
the French are now correct, whether the president 
is the third heir of the race, and Napoleon ITI. ? 

F. B. Rerron. 





Minor Queries Answered. 


Early Edition of Solinus.— Being unable to 
refer to any copy of Panzer, I should be much 
obliged if you, or one of your correspondents, 
could furnish me with a description of the edition 
of Solinus said to be printed by Schurener de 
Bopardia about 1473. I have a copy which, 
according to the description in Brunet’s Manuel, 
seems to be the edition in question, and should be 
very glad to have the means of verifying my idea, 

I have a reference on the fly-leaf to Panzer, 
vol. ii. 531. No. 700.; and also to Dibdin’s Bibi, 
Spenc., ii. p. 360. S. A. S. 

Bridgewater. 

[The following occurs in Panzer, vol. ii, p. 531., 
under “ Rome, sine nota anni: ” 

«“C. Jvlii Solini rerum memorabilium Collectanee, 
Epistola ad Aventinum [ Adventum ?] Index Capitum | 
L. In fine: Finis Laus Deo. Char, lat. Joh. Schu- | 
rener de Bopardia, sine sign. cust. et pagg. num, 
lin. 36, foll. 120. 4 min.” Dibdin (Bibl. Spencer., 
ii. 360, 361.) has given a long description of this edi- 
tion, and states that it is Audiffredi (dit. Rom., p. 
$85.) “who justly assigns the printing of it to the | 
press of Schurener de Bopardia at Rome: and that 
neither Morelli nor Boni question such conclusion.” 
He further states, that “the Proheme or Preface, with 
a table which immediately follows, occupies four leaves. | 
On the recto of the fifth leaf, we read this prefix to 
the text of the author : ‘ De origine et t@poribus urbis 
Rome et mensibus et diebus intercalaribus. Capitu- 
lum primum.’” The edition of 1473 was printed by 
Jenson at Venice, and is noticed by Dibdin as the editio 
princeps. | 


Editions of the Prayer Book prior to 1662.— 
Where can I find a list of all the editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, from the First Book of 
King Edward VI. to the last revision in 1661-2. 
Such a list, with size, date, and printer's name, 
will be very acceptable to me. 

W. Srarrow Simpson, B.A. 

[Consult Liturgie Britannica; or, the several Edi- 
tions of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 


England, from its Compilation to the last Revision, §c, : | 
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By William Keeling, B.D. Second edition, 8vo, 1851. 
The object of this work is for the Prayer Book to tell 
its own history; and in the prefatory matter the editor 
has given a fae-simile of the title-pages of each edition 
containing any variations. But the most valuable 
work to consult on this subject is Mr. Pickering’s Li- 
brary Edition of the Books of Common Prayer, from 
the first compilation in Edward VI.’s reign to King 
Charles IT.’s Book, as settled at the Savoy Conference, 


1662, Six vols, folio, 1845.] 


Replies. 
“WORKS OF THE LEARNED.” 
(Vol. vi., pp: 271. 327.) 


As my own list is rather more complete than 
that of Mr. Parkes in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science (vol. xiii. pp. 36. 289.), referred to by 
your correspondent Artervs, I shall not, perhaps, 
be unnecessarily occupying your space in giving, 
as shortly as is consistent with accurate descrip- 
tions, a list of the literary journals published in 
Great Britain to the date of the commencement of 
the Monthly Review (1749). It will, at all events, 
supply a bibliographical groundwork for a com- 
plete enumeration of them; and I trust will be 
made, by the corrections and additions of your 
correspondents, which I solicit the communication 
of, as nearly perfect as it is possible to make a 
catalogue of thisnature. I have all the periodicals 
noticed except those to which I have appended a 
reference. 

1.—1665. The Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, which commenced in 1665, and 
which contain reviews of books as well as original 
papers, are entitled to the first place. This series 
is too well known to render it necessary to describe 
it further. 

2.—1669. News from the Republic of Letters. 
This I find noticed in a MS. memorial of George 
Chalmers, in my possession, on the subject of Lite- 
rary journals. I have not seen it. 

3.— 1681-2. Weekly Memorials for the Inge- 
nious, or an Account of Books lately set forth in 
several Languages: London, printed for Henry 
Faithorn and John Kersey, 4to. In fifty weekly 
Numbers. First Number, January 16, 1681-2; 
fiftieth Number, Monday, January 15, 1683 ; 
pages, exclusive of Index, 390. The editor was 
James Petiver. 

4.—1682. Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious, 
4to. A rival journal, printed for Chiswell Crook, 
&c. First Number, Monday, March 20, 1682; 
twenty-ninth Number, Monday, oy ag 25, 
1682; pages 224. At the end of the last Number 
is a notice that the Memorials will be intermitted 
till the term. 

5.—1687. The Universal Historical Bibliothéque, 
or an Account of most of the considerable Books 
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printed in all Languages. Three Numbers were sas 
lished, for January, February, and March, 1686-7. 
It was discontinued, in consequence of the death 
of G. Wells, the publisher. The editor was Ed- 
mund Bohun, the well-known political writer. 
6.—1688. An Historical Account of Books and 
Transactions in the learned World, printed at Edin- 


burgh. (Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv. 
p- 73 .) 
7.— 1688-9. Weekly Memorials, or an Account 


of — lately set forth, with other Accounts relat- 
ing » Learning g. No. 1., January 19, 1688-9. 
(Nic hhols's Lit. Anec., vol. iv. p. 73.) Mr. Nichols 
erroneously states this to have been the earliest 
specimen of an English Review. 

8.—1690-1. The Athenian Gazette, folio. The 
first Number was published 17th March, 1690-1. 
The first three Numbers were published on ‘Tues- 
days; afterwards it came out on Saturdays and 
Tuesdays, price one penny each Number. Thirty 
Numbers are contained in a volume. With each 
volume was published a supplement, containing 
the “Transactions and Experiments of foreign 
Virtuosos; to which is added an account of the 
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Design and Scope of most of the considerable | 


Books printed in all Languages, and of the quality 
of the Authors, if known.” The review of books 
was relinquished with the fourth supplement, in 
consequence of the Works of the Learned, edited 
by J. de la Crose, being commenced by the same 
publishe r (John Dunton). The Athenian Gazette, 
as originally, or the Athenian Mercury, as subse- 
quently entitled, was continued to the end of the 
nineteenth volume, the thirtieth and last Number 
of which was published on Saturday, February 8, 
1696, in an advertisement to which notice is given 
“That the proprietor of the Athenian Mercury thinks 
fit, whilst the coffee-houses have the Votes every day, 
and six newspapers every week, to discontinue this 
weekly paper (the nineteenth volume being now 
finished), and carry on the said design in volumes; 
and, in pursuance of this resolution, thirty Numbers 
shall speedily be printed altogether, to complete the 
twentieth volume ; the first undertaker designs to have 
it continued in weekly papers as soon as ever the glut 
of news is a little over.” 

Notwithstanding this promise, the first Number 
of vol. xx. was not published till Friday, May 14, 
1697; and it did not extend beyond No. 10., which 
came out on Monday, June 14, 1697. See Dun- 
ton’s Life and Errors for an account of this work, 
of which he was the projector, and a complete 
copy of which in the original folio (the 4 vols. 8vo. 
are only an abridgment) is very difficult to meet 
with. Amongst many other curiosities in these 
most curious volumes are (vol. v., Supplement, 

». 1.) the humble and reverential letter (dated 
Moor Park, February 14, 1691) and ode of Jona- 


JSrom the learned World. 
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number of queries answered in other aie: as 
computed i in my copy, is 3462. 

9.—1691. The History of Learning, or an Ab- 
stract of several Books lately published, as well 
Abroad as at Home, by one of the two authors of 
the Universal and Historical Bibliothéque : Lond., 
printed for Abel Swake and Timothy Childe, 1691, 
4to., pages 62. The dedication is ‘signed * ‘J.D. 
de la Crose.” ‘He observes, in the preface, that 
the same design “ had been twice attempted here; 
but those having been barely translations, and the 
readers generally understanding the original, seems 
to be the reason they were no better received,” 
Whether more was published than this first Num- 
ber I do not know. 

10.— 1691. Mercurius Eruditorum, or Nows 
No. 1., August 5, 169] 
(Nichols’s Lit. Anec., vol. iv. p. 75.) 

11.—1691. The Works of the Learned, or an 
historical Account and impartial Judgment of Books 
newly printed, both Foreign and Domestic, to be 
published monthly, by J. de la Crose, a late author 
of the Universal Historical Bibliothéque : London, 
printed for J. Bennett, 1691, 4to. First Number 
published August 1691; last, March and April, 
1692, concluding the first volume, containing in 
all 398 pages exclusive of index. The publisher, 
Bennett, in an advertisement subjoined to the last 
Number, declares his intention of only publishing 
four or five times a year, instead of monthiy, “a 
monthly journal returning too quick to have it 
always filled with considerable books,” and com- 
plains of the disappointment he had met with from 
Monsieur Le Crose, who is very apt to change his 
mind, though strictly obliged. Of this learned and 
ingenious man, whose attempt, however imperfect 
in this journal, to supply the want of an English 
review, was certainly the most satisfactory which 
had yet been made, I propose giving some account, 
from materials which I have collected, in a future 
Number of “ N. & Q.” 

12.—1692. The Young Student's Library, con- 
taining extracts and abridgments of the most 
valuable books printed in England, and in the 
foreign journals, from the year 1665 to this time, 
by the Athenian Society, folio, 1692. This was 
another undertaking of the indefatigable John 
Dunton. It was published in one volume, and 
not in periodical numbers, by subscription, the 
price to subscribers being 10s. The reviews seem 
to be translated entirely from foreign journals. 
The Young Student's Library was continued in a 


| 4to. form. 


than Swift, which must have been gall and worm- | 


wood to him in the after part of his life. 


The | 


13.— 1692. The Complete Library, or News for 
the Ingenious, by a London Divine: printed for 
John Dunton, 1692, 4to., published monthly. It 
begins May, 1692 ; first volume ends with Novem- 
ber, 1692, and contains 480 pages exclusive of 
index. Second volume begins with December, 
1692, and ends with December, 1693, and contains 
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458 pages exclusive of index. Third volume be- 
gins with January, 1694, and ends, in my copy, 
with April, 1694, containing 140 pages. This is 
one of the scarcest in the series of literary journals. 
The editor, as appears from Dunton's Life and 
Errors, was R. Woolley. 

14.—1692. The Gentleman's Journal, or the 
Monthly Miscellany: London, printed by Richard 
Baldwin, 4to., to be continued monthly. ‘This in- 
teresting work, which may be considered the first 
English magazine, and which partakes more of the 
character of a magazine than a review, was edited 
by Peter Motteux. First volume begins January, 
1691-2, and ends with the year 1692. Vol. ii. 
begins January, 1692-3, and ends with the year 
1693. I have only these two volumes; but there 
appear to be two more (Reed's Cat. 2431.). Per- 
haps some of your correspondents may have a per- 
fect series, and would give a description of it. 

15.— 1693. Memoirs for the Ingenious, in mis- 
cellaneous letters by J. de la Crose, Ecc. Ang. 
Presb., to be continued monthly : 
Rhodes and Harris, 1693, 4to. Here we see this 
laborious editor, nothing daunted by previous mis- 
haps, commencing again. The first volume begins 
January, 1692-3: it was continued to June, 1693, 
in 196 pages. Whether it was continued beyond 
June I do not know. The editor complains that 
no contributions come in, and laments that he is 
not in a fit state to reward contributors. “ Those 
who shall be so generous as to send me any papers, 
are desired to direct them to my lodgings, at Mr. 
Fage's, a turner, in Playhouse Yard in Black- 
friars.” 

16.— 1694. Memoirs for the Ingenious, or the 
Universal Mercury, in miscellaneous letters, by 
several hands, to be continued monthly: printed 
by Randal Taylor, 1694, 4to. 
Number of this for January. It appears to be 
made up of miscellaneous observations, without 
any reviews. 





printed for | 


| 


I have the first | 


17.—1694. Miscellaneous Letters, giving an ac- | 


count of the works of the learned both at home 
and abroad, published weekly: London, printed 
by J. D. for William Lindsay, 1694, 4to. This 
work was published weekly, from October 17, 
1694, to December 19, 1694 (ten Numbers), after- 
wards monthly, to the end of December, 1695, 
when the first volume, containing 578 pages ex- 
clusive of index, ends. The second volume begins 
January, 1696 ; February and March follow, con- 
taining together 96 pages. I have no more of it. 
It is one of the best periodicals in the series, and 
one of the least common. 

18.— 1694. History of Learning, giving an ac- 
count of the choicest new books: London, printed 
by J. M., and sold by Randal Taylor, 1694, 4to. 
The first Number contains 36 pages. How far it 
extended I have been unable to ascertain. 

19.— 1697. Theosophical Transactions by the 


Philadelphian Society, consisting of memoirs,"&c. 
for the advancement of piety and divine philoso- 
phy : London, 1697, 4to. In this rare periodical, 
which was started to disseminate the doctrines of 
Mrs. Lead, and of which the learned F. Lee was 
the editor, there are reviews of books of a mystic 
and ascetic description. I have six Numbers of it, 
which form a thin 4to. volume. 

20.— 1698-9. The History of the Works of the 
Learned, or an imperfect Account of Books lately 
printed in all parts of Europe, done by several 
hands: London, printed for H. Rhodes, 4to. The 
first Number was published 1698-9. Thirteen 
entire volumes were issued, ending with the year 
1711, and one Number for January, February, 
and March, 1712, being the commencement of a 
fourteenth volume ; but there it appears to have 
stopped. . Ridpath was one of the editors of this 


journal, which is an important and indeed indis- 


pensable one in forming a series of English Lite- 
rary journals. Complete sets rarely occur. 

In a future communication I will continue the 
ist from 1700 to 1749. J. Crossier. 


HY DROPHOBIA, 
(Vol. vi. p. 298.) 


In the year 1805 the writer saw a case of hy- 
drophobia at Kensington, with several other 
medical men, and was one of those who, with 
great solicitude, visited the patient till his death. 
The case excited great interest and commiseration, 
the more so because the sufferer was not quite six 
years old, a fine, gentle, and affectionate child, 
and the injury he had received from the dog was 
not a positive bite. He was fondling a favourite 
little dog in his lap, when the animal held up its 
head as if desiring to be caressed, and pressed one 
of his teeth upon the child’s upper lip so firmly as 
to abrade the skin. No immediate alarm was 
taken, but the sudden disappearance of the dog 
created fears which led to a free application of 
caustic to the lip; the horrid complaint, however, 
broke out in a few weeks’ time, and, notwithstand- 
ing every conceivable care, soon proved fatal. 
The child was wonderfully good and patient, even 
when suffering from spasms and convulsions ; but 
his strength was soon worn out and exhausted, 
and after two or three days of suffering, he calmly 
breathed his last. 

It almost surpasses belief that such a case as 
this, occurring in a respectable family, attended 
by several medical men of reputation, and in 
which many of the principal inhabitants of the 
town took great interest, should by any possibility 
be converted into a case of feather-bed suffocation ; 
yet soit was. In a short time after the child's 
death, the writer, visiting a patient near Curzon 
Street, met a lady who was giving full particulars 
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of the sad event, and enlarging upon the raging 
fury and agonising screams of the little boy, 
which, she said, at length compelled the doctors 
to order him to be suffocated between two feather 
beds. Whether the strenuous denial of all this 
nonsense by the writer was believed, may, perhaps, 
be doubtful. 

The notice taken in the “N. & Q.” of these 
cases has induced the writer to make some recent 
inquiries at Kensington about this case. After an 
interval of forty-seven years, few persons compa- 
ratively remember anything about it; but one 
gentleman remembers that his father was the 
principal medical attendant, and he recollects dis- 
tinctly the being told, when he went to school a 
few years afterwards, that the child had been 
suffocated between feather beds, a story which all 
his schoolfellows appeared to believe. He has 
also ascertained that at one time the belief in the 
suffocation was extensive among the lower classes 
at Kensington. At present the case is rarely 
spoken of, but there is reason to fear that this 
marvellous story is not altogether abandoned. 


S. M. 





I have repeatedly heard the late John Dunkin, 
author of the Histories of Oxfordshire, Dartford, 
&e., relate that he knew of more than two hydro- 
phobie patients in Oxfordshire being smothered. 
My own godfather, towards the close of the last 
century, after being bitten by a mad (or supposed 
to be mad) dog, was sent from Kensington, Mid- 
dlesex, to a place in Surrey to be dipped, because 
a professed dipper resided there: although I have 
often heard the name of this then celebrated lo- 
cality, I am unable to remember it at the present 
moment. 
performed thrice. If the dog was mad the cure 
was perfect, for the patient, a Mr. Foster, lived 
many a long year afterwards. ALFRED. 


In proof of the fact, that the practice of 


smothering hydrophobic patients was certainly 
carried on within living memory, I may cite the 
experience of a clergyman, a friend of mine. A 
good many years ago he was conversing with one 
of his parishioners who had survived two or three 
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EIKON BASILIKE. 
(Vol. vi. p. 361.) 

Perhaps it may assist the inquiries of Mr. 
Taytor if I send some particulars of an edition 
of the “ Eikon Basilike” which is in my possession, 
It forms part of a duodecimo volume, entitled 
Reliquie Sacre Caroline, which contains, also, 


| many of the king’s letters, his papers on church 


| the «. 


The dippings, I believe, required to be | 


government, an account of his trial and execution, 
with several elegies, one of which is that by Mon- 
trose, which is in MS. in Mr. Tayor’s copy. It 
is dated 1648, and professes to have been printed 
abroad — “ Hague, printed by Sam. Browne;” yet 
there can be no doubt, I conceive, that it proceeded 
from an English press. The object of the work 
itself, and various expressions in it, will sufficiently 
account for the pretence of its being printed “ be- 
yond the seas,” where “ Sam. Browne” would be 
out of the reach of the speaker's warrant. In the 
“ Eikon” is a print of Prince Charles, with the in- 
scription “ Natus Maij 29, An° 1630, statis sus 19.” 
The Greek line is not in the title-page, but at the 
foot of a page which faces an emblematical engrav- 
ing, and contains some Latin and English verses 
explanatory of the emblems. In my copy the Greek 
is incorrectly printed, having educnce. This line 
Mr. Taytor terms “the disputed motto,” but I 
am unhappily so ignorant of the controversy, 
“Who wrote, &c.?” that Ido not know why the 
line is disputed, nor who are meant by the x and 
The emblematical engraving itself, I 
imagine, is well known, and it would seem was in 
those days very popular with the royal party. 
There is a large painting, precisely similar (if I 
recollect aright) in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, 
which is thus mentioned by Mr. Thompson in his 
Handbook of that interesting old town : 

“ Over the site of the altar, a picture of Charles L, 
the work of an artist named Rowley, bas long been 
placed ; it was painted in 1686.” 


The engraving and the painting it would seem, 


| then, were copies from some common original, as 


husbands, and having occasion to mention the par- | 


ticulars of their deaths, she said, “ My first died in 
such and such a manner, and my second we 
smothered!” My friend was a little startled at so 
quiet an avowal of murder; but it appeared, on 
examination, that he had been seized with hydro- 
hobia, and his widow evidently considered that 
e had met with the regular treatment for that 


malady. H. W. 


the print is not later, I judge, than the date of the 
book, viz. 1648. What and where is the original ? 
S. S. S. 


TRAFALGAR. 
(Vol. vi., p. 362.) 

W. T. M. is assured that Trafalgar, with the ac- 
cent on the last syllable, is the right pronunciation. 
I know this from the lips of my deceased connexion, 
the Rev. Dr. Scott, who was a learned linguist, and 
the chaplain and friend of Lord Nelson, who died 
inhisarms. Dr. Scott met Mr. Canning at dinner 
at Fife House, and was mysteriously informed by 
that statesman, that he was about to publish 
poem on the great naval victory, some lines of 
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which he repeated on approbation. — Dr. Scott at | 
once found fault with the accent being thrown on 
the middle syllable of Trafalgar. Mr. Canning | 
defended this, by citing the example of Gibraltar : | 
but Dr. Scott informed him that even this was 
wrong; and gave the right pronunciation, Gib- 
ral-tar, with the most delicate precision. 

At Vol. vi. p. 333. the Rev. John Scott is 
named. This ought to have been, the Rev. Alex- | 
ander John Scott. John Scott, Esq., was public 
secretary to Lord Nelson, and was killed, being | 
nearly cut in two by a cannon-shot, at the begin- | 
ning of the action. He was no relation to his | 
namesake, the chaplain and foreign confidential | 
secretary. Both men were highly esteemed by the 
commander-in-chief: and such was his power over 
the affections of those who were about him, that 
during the five-and-thirty years that Dr. Scott 
survived, he was weak as a woman at any mention 
of the death of Nelson. Aurrep Garry. 

Oct. 21., Anniversary of Trafalgar. 


Byron is an authority for the accentuation of | 
the ultimate syllable: 

«*Twas on a Grecian autumn’s gentle eve 
Childe Harold hail’d Leucadia’s cape afar, 
A spot he long’d to see, nor cared to leave : 
Oft did he mark the scenes of vanish’d war, 
Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar.” | 

Childe Harold, Canto II. St. 40. 


“ The oak leviathans, whose buge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; } 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, | 

| 


They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar.” 
Childe Harold, Canto IV. St. 181. 


“ Nelson was once Britannia’s god of war, 
And still should be so, but the tide is turn’d; 
There’s no more to be said of Trafalgar, 
’Tis with our hero quietly inurn’d, 
Because the army’s grown more popular, 
At which the naval people are concern’d.” 
Don Juan, Canto I. St. 4. 
It must be confessed that, in common parlance, 
the accent is almost uniformly on the penultimate 
syllable. I doubt not, however, that Scott and 
Byron are right, and the populace wrong. 
C. H. Coorer. 


Cambridge. 


SCOTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
(Vol. vi., p. 342. 

This company was established by an act of the 
Scotch parliament in 1695, Towards the end of | 
the same year the matter attracted the notice of 
the English parliament, and on the 17th of De- 
cember the House of Commons, in an address to 
the king, complained of the Scotch Company as 


| liamentary history. 


ss to English interests. In his reply the 
ing said “that he had been ill served in Scot- 
land ; but he hoped some remedies might be found 
to prevent the inconveniences which might arise 
from this act.” This reply was disingenuous, for 
it may almost be said that the Scotch parliament 
had passed the act at the instigation of the king. 
On the 10th of May, at the opening of the Scotch 
parliament, the Marquis of Tweedale, his majesty’s 
high commissioner, declared — 

“ That if they found it would tend to the advance- 
ment of trade, that an act be passed for the advance- 
ment of trade; that an act be passed for the encourage- 
ment of such as should acquire and establish a plant- 
ation in Africa or America, or any other part of the 
world, where plantations might be lawfully acquired, 
his Majesty being willing to declare that he would grant 
to the subjects of this kingdom, in favour of these 
plantations, such rights and privileges as he granted in 
like cases to the subjects of his other dominions.” 

After this, it was a little too bad to say, that he 
had been “ill served in Scotland;” but perhaps 
politicians "may find an excuse for this piece of 
statecraft in the difficulties of William's position, 
and the then temper of the House of Commons. 
On the 26th of the following January the House 
of Commons resolved that the directors of the 


| Scotch Company were guilty of a high crime and 


misdemeanour, and ordered them to be impeached. 
An incident occurred, in connexion with this 
business, which is worth noting as indicative of 


| the feeling of the House towards the king. In 


committee several resolutions had been passed, 
and amongst others one recommending that certain 
commissioners of trade, proposed to be appointed, 
should take an oath schusiohaing King William 
as the rightful and lawful king of the realm; that 
the late King James had no right or title there- 
unto ; and that no other person had any right or 
title to the crown otherwise than according to the 
Act of Settlement, &c. When these resolutions 
were reported to the House, his majesty’s “ duti- 
ful commons,” after a warm debate, rejected some 
of them, and, in particular, that recognising Wil- 
liam as the lawful sovereign! 

The Scotch Company occasioned King William 
further trouble in 1700, as appears from the par- 
The Marchmont Papers, 
edited by Sir George Rose, also contain some 
letters on the subject, written at this time to King 
William, by Patrick Earl of Marchmont. 

C. Ross. 





BARLOW FAMILY. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 147. 392.) 

I cannot think that your correspondent Mr. 
Grorce Bar.ow (p.392.) can have any good reason 
for supposing himself to descend from Thomas Bar- 
ow of Sheffield, to whom arms were granted in 
l ts . g 
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1691: and most certainly Mr. Thomas Barlow was 
not identical with the Mr. Barlow (p. 147.) who 
in 1676 invented repeating clocks. 

The Thomas Barlow of Sheffield was born in 
1666: he succeeded to the principal part of the 
property of his uncle Francis Barlow in 1690. He 
married in 1691, the year in which he had the 
grant of arms. His wite died in 1694, and has a 
handsome monument in the church of Eckington, 


} 
name to Ambrose. (Chi almer’s Missionary Priests, 


in Derbyshire ; Renishaw, in that parish, being for | 


a time his place of residence. He finally settled 
at Middle Thorpe, near York, where he built for 
himself a house after the model of villas which he 


had seen abroad; and died in France in 1713, 
while travelling with his son. 
His issue was one son and one daughter. The 


daughter was baptized at Sheffield, July 20, 1692, 
and buried there January 28, 1693. The baptism 
of the son I have not found, but it seems probable 
that he was born at Renishaw. His name was 
Francis, and as Francis Barlow, of Middle Thorpe, 
Esq., he served the office of high sheriff of the 
county of York in 1735. His will was made 
December 13, 1769. 

There is no reason that I know of to suppose 
that Thomas Barlow had any other son. 

There is a monument in the chancel of the parish 
church of Sheffield for Francis Barlow, the uncle 
of Thomas; and in the Table of Benefactors his 
name appears as the founder of an annual dole, 
which I believe the poor of the place still enjoy. 

The father of Thomas Barlow was named 
Samuel, and Samuel and Francis were sons of 


| sereen at a little distance. 


Humphrey Barlow of Sheffield, ironmonger, by 


Dorothy his wife, daughter of Gregory and Cas- 
sandra Sylvester, of Mansfield. Josern Hunter. 


Edward Barlow, whose real name was Booth, 
was born near Warrington, and ordained in the 
English College at Lisbon. He took the name of 
Barlow frem his godfather, Ambrose Barlow, a 

Jenedictine, who suffered at Lancaster for his 
religion. 

“ He has often,” says Dodd, “ told me that at his first 
perusing of Euclid, that author was as easy to him as 
a newspaper. His name and fame are perpetuated for 
being the inventor of the pendulum watches; but ac- 
cording to the usual fate of most projectors, while 
others were great gainers by his ingenuity, Mr. Barlow 
had never been considered on that occasion, had not 
Mr. Thompson (accidentally becoming acquainted with 
the inventor’s name) made him a present of 2001. He 
published a treatise on the origin of springs, wind, and 
the flux and reflux of the sea, 8vo. 1714, and died 
about two years afterwards, nearly eighty-one years of 


age."—Dodd's Church Hist., iii. 380. 


Ambrose Barlow was one of the Manchester 


Barlows, born about 1585, and executed at Lan- 
caster about Sept. 10, 1640. His original name 


was Edward Barlow, but he changed his Christian 
l 


ii. 91.) 
entry : 


In the Warrington register there is this 


“ December 1635 


Edward, son to Richard Booth, the 15th day.” 


and assuming that Dodd is not strictly accurate 
as to the age of Edward Barlow, this entry may 
relate to his birth. W. Beaumont. 





OPTICAL CURIOSITIES. 
(Vol. vi., p. 198.) 


The principle involved in the optical phenome- 
non, respecting which your correspondent C. Mans- 
FieLp Inciesy desires an explanation, though 
probably known to Babtista Porta as being exac tly 
the same as that of the camera obscura invented 
by him in 1560, and described in his Magia Natu- 
ralis, was first satisfactorily explained by Mauro- 
lycas in his Theoremata de Lumine et Umbra, 1575: 


“In his work,” says Professor Baden Powell ( His. 
tory of Natural Philosophy, p. 127.), “he gives an ex- 
planation of the fact noticed by Aristotle, that the light 
of the sun passing through a small hole, of whatever 
shape, always gives a circular illuminated space ona 
The rays from the different 
parts of the sun's disk cross at the aperture (which we 
will suppose to be, for example, triangular), and each 
ray gives a small triangular bright spot on the screen; 
these being partially superposed, but arranged in the 
form of the sun’s disk, will give an image sensibly cir- 
cular; and the more accurately so as the hole is 
smaller, or the screen more distant.” 


In that section of his History of the Inductive 
Sciences which Mr. Whewell has devoted to an in- 
vestigation of the “cause of the failure of the 
Greek school philosophy,” he has made use of the 
speculations of Aristotle upon this question, as an 
illustration of the conclusion, that “the radical 
and fatal defect in the physical speculations of the 
Greek philosophical schools, was, that though they 
possessed facts and ideas, the ideas were not dis- 
tinct and appropriate to the facts.” Mr. Whewell 
preceeds : 

“One of the facts which Aristotle endeavours to 
explain is this: that when the sun's light passes through 
a hole, whatever be the form of the hole, the bright 
image, if formed at any considerable distance from the 
hole, is round, instead of imitating the figure of the 
hole, as shadows resemble their objects. We shall 
easily perceive this appearance to be a necessary conse- 
quence of the circular figure of the sun, if we conceive 
light to be diffused from the luminary by means of 
straight rays proceeding from every point. But instead 
of this appropriate idea of rays, Aristotle attempts to 
explain the fact by saying that the sun’s light has a 
circular nature, which it alw ays tends to manifest : and 
this vague and loose conception of a circular quality 
employed, instead of the distinct conception of rays, 
which is really applicable, prevented Aristotle from 
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giving a true account even of this very simple optical 
phenomenon.” 

Now, with the utmost deference to the Savilian 
rofessor, and the equally learned and elegant 
Whewell, I presume to add a few remarks to their 
—as it appears to me — incomplete and unsatis- 
factory explanation. Both these gentlemen, in- 
deed, while assigning a correct cause to the phe- 
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nomenon, still seem to cling, in words at least, to | 


the Aristotelian idea of the circular nature and 
tendency of the sun's light. They could not, in 
fact, be unaware that the bright images are not 
invariably round, but that, being produced by a 
luminous body, the rays from which proceed in 
straight lines, in all directions, and from every 
point, and which, moreover, cross one another 
beyond the apertures, they must necessarily resolve 
themselves into a more or less exact (according to 
the distance, size of aperture, &c.) and inverted 
representation of the luminous body itself. Thus, 
if the rays of the sun during a state of partial 
eclipse be allowed to pass through variously 
shaped apertures, the images are of a crescent 
form, like that part of the sun remaining visible. 
If the sun’s light, however, be transmitted through 
acircular hole before being allowed to pass through 
the apertures, the images cease to represent the 
sun's visible form, and become representations of 
the apertures themselves. The general principle 
may be easily brought to the test of experiment, by 
cutting a small square aperture in a piece of paper, 


and placing a lighted taper behind it, so as to | 


throw the shadow of the paper upon the wall of a 
room. At a certain relative distance of these 
objects, it will be found that the luminous spot in 
the shadow of the paper ceases to be square, and 
assumes the form of an inverted cone, which is in 
fact the image of the flame of the candle, as may 
easily be seen by blowing the latter, when a cor- 
responding flickering will be perceived in the bright 
image, 

I had intended to make some remarks upon the 
other optical phenomenon which has puzzled your 
correspondent, but must now defer them to a 
future opportunity. Witt Bates. 

Birmingham. 


SCANDINAVIAN SKULL-CUPS. 
(Vol. iv., pp. 161. 231.) 
I should be glad to be permitted again to revert 
to this subject. It involves a question of some 


importance, in a literary and ethological point of 


view ; and is of especial interest to all those who, 
being conscious of a certain sensation of pride in 
persuading themselves that they come of the old 
northern stock, whether Anglo-Saxon or Anglo- 
Danish, would fain have their far-off Scandinavian 


progenitors appear on the page of history with no | 


| enemies as drinking-cups. 


| 
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other stigma upon their names than such as may 
attach to them by evidence of the most undeniable 
character. With this feeling, however, your cor- 
respondents W. B. R. and Grorce Mertivier 
have no sympathy. The latter, indeed, is quite 
angry with Mr. J. A. Blackwell, with “one 
Magnusen” (we shall next hear of one Dr. John- 
son, of one Prof. Porson, of one Niebuhr), and 
with “ certain ironical dilettante of Cockneyland” 
whom he does not otherwise specify, for daring to 
controvert the assertion of Ole Worm, that the 
Northmen were wont to use the skulls of their 
Whether or no such a 
practice prevailed elsewhere, is not the subject of 
disputation. I therefore pass over the long array 
of authorities and examples adduced by your cor- 
respondents in reference to other countries, and 
proceed to notice only the direct testimony upon 
which this “ railing accusation” against the former 
inhabitants of Scandinavia is attempted to be 
founded. This testimony is comprised in a single 
couplet of the 25th stanza of the “ Krékumél, er 
sumir kalla Lotbrokarkvitu :” a wild rbapsodical 
Skaldic lay, full of periphrasis, distorted metaphor, 
and exaggerated expression; setting forth the 
actions and death of the celebrated sea-king Rag- 
nar Lodbrok, and presented to us as the compo- 
sition of the hero himself: “ verum non ipse, sed 
Bragius, Boddii filius, verus est carminis autor” 
(Thorlacius, Antig. Boreal., sp. vii. p.70.). Amid 
the horrors of his Northumbrian dungeon, the 
expiring chieftain is represented as exulting in the 
encouraging reflection, that he will soon partici- 
pate in the joys of Valhalla, when — 
“ Drekkum bjor at bragdi 
Or bjagvidum hausa.” 
The question is, how are these words, or, rather 
the compound expression “ bjfigvidum,” to be in- 
terpreted ? Ole Worm (Dan. Literat. Antiq.: Hafn. 
1636) translates the entire passage: “ Bibemus 
cerevisiam brevi ex concavis crateribus cranio- 
rum,” or, as Bartholin (Antig. Dan., 1689) ren- 
ders the latter portion of it, “ex concavis crani- 
orum poculis.” Southey adopts the same reading : 
and James Johnstone (1782), with what Mrs. 
Malaprop vould call “ a judicious use of epitaphs,” 
Englishes the couplet : 
“ Soon from the foe's capacious skull 
We'll drain the amber beverage.” 

This is the traditionary account of the matter, 
without a doubt: or, rather, it is the interpreta- 
tion first given by Ole Worm; sanctioned by 
Bartholin; to a certain extent supported by the 
laborious Dr. Grimm, in his Geschichte der Deut- 
schen Sprache ; and by other writers taken up and 
adopted. But is it the correct one? Is it not 
rather one of those long-received errors, upheld to 
support the tottering base of some favourite theory, 
which it is the peculiar province of “N. & Q.” 
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to unmask and expose? A very brief inquiry 
suffices in reply to these queries. Setting pre- 
conception and prejudice aside, let us turn to 
our dictionaries, and discover what the terms in 
dispute, i. e. “Or bjiigvitum hausa,” literally sig- 
nify. 
enemies,” or “out of the hollow skulls” at all, 
whether of man or beast? I would be equally 
positive with W. B. R. and Georce Meérivier, 
and say that such is not their meaning. Hauss 
(Haus), indeed, is correctly rendered by caput, 
cranium ; and bjug (bjugr), in bjigvitum, is cur- 
vus, a beygia, curvare, flectere ; but what is cidum ? 
Why vidr, in every Glossary and Lexicon I have 
had the opportunity of consulting,—and I only 
wish the Old Norse Dictionary of the late (eheu !) 
most accomplished Icelandic scholar and linguist, 
Dr. Egilsson, were published to confirm the inter- 
pretation,—is arbor, sylca. And, to reduce poetical 


sylve of an animal's cranium, but its branches or 
horns? ‘The true meaning of the passage, then, 
divested of all “ figures of speech,” is : 
will we drink beer out of the curved branches, or 
horns, of the skulls ;" haply, of the elephant or 
buffalo: 7. e. out of some such a drinking vessel as 
resisted all the attempts of god Thér to empty in 


the hall of Utgard Loki, for a description of which | 


I must refer your correspondents to the Edda 
Snorra Sturlosonar —such a horn as that of 
Ulphus, in York Minster; or as that of Queen's 
College, Oxford; or as “ The Giant Horn of Olden- 


burgh,” preserved in the Castle of Rosenborg, — | 


a horn, in fact, of the form of that delineated at 
p- 61. of Lord Ellesmere’s Guide to Northern 
Archeology. This, I repeat, is the meaning of the 
passage ; and, accordingly, John Olafsen (Essai 
sur la Musique ancienne et moderne, tom. ii.: i 
Paris, 1780) renders the terms in dispute, “ dans 
de cornes recourbées ;” Carl Christian Rafn, in his 
edition of the “ Krikumal” (Copenh., 1826, pp. 36. 
51.), “ ex curvis arboribus (cornibus) craniorum,” 
or, “ dans des branches recourbées de cranes ;” and 
Augustin Thierry (Conquest of England by the 
Normans, Eng. edit. p. 22.), “in our overflowing 
cups of horn.” But if, unsatisfied with what: is 
here advanced — and there are several other edi- 
tions and translations of this “ epicedium” which 
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| quaries,” that in this, as in other instances, eye, 


Do they mean, “ out of the skulls of our | 


* Quickly | 


such men as Ole Worm and Thomas Bartholig 
are occasionally liable to that fallibility of judg. 
ment, from which the most exalted geniuses are 
not wholly exempt. Cowen, 


P. S.—The extract (Vol. iv., p. 161.) from the 
Vilundar-goida (s. xxii.), in illustration of the 
term “ Skalir,” if it prove anything to the pur. 
pose, proves too much; for if, amongst the ancient 
Scandinavians, it was the usage to turn men's 
skulls into drinking-vessels, so was it their custom 
(s. xxiii.) to form pearls (Jarkna steinar) of chil. 
dren's eyes, and brooches (Bridst kringlur) of their 
teeth. This term “SkAl” (crater) occurs also jp 
another Norse myth, the apocryphal “ Gunnars 
slagr” (s. xviii.), and as its meaning in this place, 
without a question, coincides with the conclusions 
of your correspondents, I am happy in being able 


| to give them the benefit of it. The entire pass 
to common language, what are the arbores or |. ' — 


is as follows, which, perhaps, it is better to adduce 
in the translation of one G. F. Thorkelin, than in 
the original Icelandic : 

“ Illa, tibi, regi, corda adponet parvulorum tuorum 


calentia in cenam. Et mixtum medum sanguine 


| eorundem bibis tu e crateris capitalium verticum: illa 


I have not the means of consulting — your corre- | 
spondents still cling to their “fond tradition,” | 


then let them join the ranks of those “ consecu- 
tive (?) and methodical readers,” the contemplation 
of whose diminishing numbers calls forth from 
Georee Mettvier “the passing tribute of a sigh ;” 
and they will find, in the examination of that valu- 
able series of ancient northern literary productions 


which have been published “studio et opera” of 


such renowned critics, linguists, and scholars as 
those who form the “ Arni-Magnwan Commis- 
sion,” and the “ Royal Society of Northern Anti- 


| large umbrella. 





| the lens end there might be two brass rods, for 


te animi molestia acerrimée mordebit, quod tibi Gu 
druna objiciet flagitia tanta.” 





PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES, 
(Vol. vi., p. 421.) 


I have been much interested in reading Dr, 
Diamonp’s valuable communications on photo 
graphy. A considerable part of my first experi- 
ments in the calotype process has been with Le 
Gray’s waxed paper process. I confess, althoughI 
was determined to give it a fair trial, I have not 


| yet been able to produce one negative that will 


give a positive. There are other three amateurs 
in this locality who have also failed with the waxed 
paper and Le Gray's formula of sensitive solution. 

I shall feel much obliged if any of your corre 
spondents, who may have succeeded in getting 
good pictures or negatives by Le Gray's process, 
or even a modification of it, if they would inform 
me, through the medium of your valuable journal, 
their mode of operating. 

With respect to the method of taking views in 
the open air by a peculiar arrangement of the 
camera, I believe it to be rather a complicated 
affair. I would prefer a small tent, which might 
be so made as not to exceed much the weight of 8 
The form of the tent, similar to 
the roof of a house; the ridge or top to be made 
of a piece of wood three feet long and ten inches 
broad. At one end a piece of yellow glass could 
be inserted, and at the other end a piece of w 
to carry the lens. Between the yellow glass and 
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sliding frame, similar to Mr. Archer's. At each 
corner of this piece of wood could be a hole for | 
four legs, so as to stand about five and a half feet 
high. These legs could be jointed, so as when not | 
in use they would double up and pack with the 
above piece of wood. I would have this piece of 
wood covered with India rubber cloth, which 
would cover the four legs when they are fitted to | 
the top piece of wood. The tent, when set up for | 
use, would be about three feet long, five and a half 
feet high; at the ends, about eleven inches at the 
top, and two and a half feet at the bottom. If you 
understand this description, you will easily see 
that the usual camera box need not be used. The 
brass tube of the lens would just come through 
the cloth, by being placed in a sleeve, so as not to 
admit any light. The yellow glass in the top piece 
of wood would admit sufficient light to operate in 
the tent, either with glass plates or paper. We 
would be enabled, with this tent, to manipulate as 
well as if we were in a room. R. Ex.iort. 


Penslur Iron Works, Fence Houses, Durham. 


[There seem two objections to the very ingenious | 
form of tent proposed by our correspondent :—1st. The 
vibration to which the lens would be subject, and which 
would of course prevent that accuracy of definition 
essential to a good picture; 2nd, That from the large | 
exposed surface of the tent, it would be liable to be 
blown over by the wind. It may also be remarked, 
that a firm position is more easily obtained upon a 
tripod than upon four legs.] 


Proof of the Value of Photography to the Ar- 
cheologist.— As an instance of the application of 
photography to archeology in securing fac-similes 
of remains which are becoming gradually obli- 
terated, an interesting incident occurred to me 
while taking some views at Pestum. The only 
remains of a gateway which is left standing of that 
ancient city is an arch about fifty feet high. My 
guide told me, that on the key-stone of the arch 
was still to be seen one of the effigies of the city, 
“the Sirena Pestana,” holding a rose, but that it 
was nearly effaced by the ravages of time and 
weather. After straining my eyes for some time, 
it was with the utmost difficulty that I made out 
something ; but on my return to Salerno, when I 
brought out my negatives, I was much interested 
in finding that the figure on the key-stone was far 
more distinct there than the original was to my 
eye; and by aid of a glass the doll-like figure, 
worn and much obliterated, was very apparent. 
I believe that many interesting little morceaux 
would be detected by archeologists during a quiet 
study of their photographs at home, which escaped 
them in the originals. E. Kater. 

[Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Kater, who has 
kindly forwarded to usa copy of the very interesting 
view taken by him of the Gateway at Pastum, we are 
enabled to confirm his statement as to the extraordi- 
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nary manner in which his photograph has preserved 
for examination, by a magnifier, an object the existence 
of which was probably known to his guide rather by 
tradition than by observation. The hint to archeo- 
logists which Mr. Karver draws from this curious dis- 
covery is one well deserving of their attention. ] 


THE WAX-PAPER PROCESS. 


May I be permitted to detail a process I have 
found very successful during a photographic tour 
I have taken this autumn? It combines the ad- 
vantages of extreme sensitiveness (two minutes 
being as effectual as ten by the ordinary method), 
together with the faculty of the excited paper 
keeping good for several weeks ; two properties 
which I consider invaluable while working at a 
distance from home, as the papers can all be ex- 
cited ready for the camera before commencing the 


journey, while the development can be deferred 


until the return home, provided the time elapsed 


| after exciting be not more than about three weeks. 


By this means the necessity for carrying about a 
quantity of dishes, chemicals, &c., is avoided, the 
only requisites being the camera and stand, paper 
holders, and prepared paper. 

My method is a modification of Le Gray's pro- 
cess, in which the pores of the paper are saturated 
with wax previous to the formation of the sensitive 
surface. This is undoubtedly the best, both as 
regards the brilliancy of the finished picture, and 
the ease and convenience of manipulation; but 
there are several circumstances which tend to im- 
pair the beauty of the result, foremost of which 
may be mentioned the spots, one or two being 
generally to be met with even on the best paper. 
By the following slight modification I have suc- 
ceeded in removing the impurities which cause 
the spots, and also in diminishing the time of ex- 
posure in the camera. ; ; ; 

The paper I employ is the thin variety made by 
Canson Fréres. The first operation consists in 
waxing it: the sheets, cut to the proper size, and 
marked on the smooth side, are to be soaked in 


| melted wax, and afterwards separately ironed 


between blotting-paper, until there are no shining 
patches of wax to be seen on the surface. 

The next operation consists in iodizing the 
sheets; the bath is composed of 


1 ounce. 


Iodide of potassium - - 
1 pint imp. 


Water - - - - 
with the addition of as much free iodide as will 
give it a sherry colour. This removes the iron 
and brass, of which the spots generally consist: it 
will require renewing now and then. The sheets 


| are to be completely immersed in this bath for at 


least two hours, taking care to avoid air bubbles, 


and then hung up to dry: they will be of a deep 
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purple colour, owing partly to the union of the 
10dine with the starch in the paper, and will keep 
good any length of time. 

The solution for rendering these iodized sheets 
sensitive consists of 


Nitrate of silver - . - 15 grains. 
Glacial acetic acid - . © « 
Water - - - - ounce. 


The marked side of the paper is to be laid care- 
fully on this solution, and kept there for about | 
half a minute longer than is necessary to com- 
pletely decolorise it (from seven to ten minutes), 
and then floated on distilled water for a few 
minutes. It must then be dried between blotting- 
paper, and kept in perfect darkness in a portfolio | 
until required. With only one washing in distilled | 
water, as above, it will not keep good longer than | 
six days; but if washed sufficiently it will keep | 
good for weeks. 

It is hardly possible to state any definite time 
for the exposure in the camera, as this of course 
must vary with the intensity of light; but with a | 
lens of twelve inches focal length, with a half-inch 
aperture in front of it, from one to two minutes 
will suffice on a bright day with the sun out ; while 
on a dark gloomy day, from seven to ten minutes 
may be requisite. 

For developing the picture, I employ four parts 
of a nearly saturated solution of gallic acid, and 
one part of the solution previously employed for 
exciting the paper ; these are to be well mixed, and 
the marked side of the paper floated on it. ‘Ihe 
picture will soon begin to appear, and should be 

completely out in less than an hour, and before 
the gallo-nitrate is decomposed; it must then be 
washed, soaked in tolerably strong hyposulphite 
of soda until all the yellow iodide is removed, 
washed again several times, and then dried, and 
either ironed over, or held before a fire to melt the | 
wax. The greatest care must be taken to have | 
the dish perfectly clean to contain the gallo-nitrate ; 
it ought to be rubbed with strong nitric acid every 
now and then, to remove the stains from a pre- 
vious operation: unless this precaution be taken | 
to avoid the presence of dirt, the picture will be 
covered with stains similar to marbling in book- 
binding. 
must also be filtered before mixing. 

By adhering to these directions, any person who 
has had a little experience in manipulation may 
make sure of getting excellent results, with a far 
less number of failures than by any other process. 
I have endeavoured to state everything as explicitly 
as possible, but should I not have rendered myself 
sufficiently intelligible in any part of the process, 
I shall be happy to give any information that lays 
in my power. Wituiam Crookes. 


Hammersmith, 


| admirable specimen of his skill. 


es 


P.S.—I have seen several inquiries respecting 
the price that ought to be paid for a good leng 


| the general idea seeming to be that they are very 
| expensive. 


The lens I always employ cost me 
fifteen shillings; it was made at Slater's, and js 
14 inch in diameter, and 12 inch focus. The pies 


| ture I forward as an illustration of the process 


will show what can be done with it: it was takep 
in one minute with a half-inch aperture in front 
of the lens. 

[We have to thank our Correspondent for a very 
We can assure our 
readers that it affords the best evidence of the value 
and practicability of the process which Mr. Crooxss 
has so kindly communicated. — Ep.] 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 
Oblations (Vol. vi., p. 316.). —I could supply 


| W. E. with plenty of instances such as he wishes 


Some of them are given in How shall we 


J.CR 
The Larch (Vol. vi., p. 350.).—Your correspon- 


dent’s reference to Vol. vi., p. 276. is incorrect: it 
should be p.269. I copied your correspondents 
Query, and sent it to the Editor of the Gardener's 
Chronicle, and in the Number for October 23rd 
(p. 676. col. 2.) he replies : 


to find. 
conform to the Liturgy? 2d ed. p. 208. 


“ We cannot for our own parts add anything to what 
we have stated upon this subject on former occasions; 
but we undertake to say that the dictum in question 
does not belong to the nobleman whose name has been 
thus introduced, if it has any parentage whatever. On 
the contrary, we have good reason to know that Lord 
Portman entertains no opinion of the kind. What our 
own views are, will be found at p. 435. of our volume 
for 1851.” 

To the Gardener's Chronicle for 1851, p. 435.1 
would refer your correspondent ; and for some- 
thing like the dictum which he attributes to Lord 
Portman, I would refer him tothe Journal of the 


| Royal Agricultural Society of England, vol. ix. 


p. 372., where he will find it asserted by Sir J.8. 
Menteath, not “ that the larch rarts EXCEPT On, 


| but “the larch Grows NATURALLY oNLy on” the 
| . *,* . 

| primitive mountains. 
The gallic acid and nitrate of silver 


Georce E. Frere 


The Chain of Salvation (Vol. vi., p. 268.).— 


| Your correspondent E. N. does not seem to be 


aware that this Chain is only a transcript of part 
of the engraved title-page to Wollebius’s Christan 


| Divinity, translated by Alexander Ross (of volu 
| minous memory): London, 1650, 12mo. 


Instead 
of “sanctified,” after which your correspondest 
places a mark of interrogation, the original has 
more properly “testified.” In other respects 
is the same as in his manuscript. Nothing 8 


| more common amongst the writers of theological 


“ abridgments” and “ marrows” of the time d 
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Ross than these tabular analyses, any quantity of 
which I can furnish to those, if any such there be, 
who seek after them. James Cross.ey. 


Heron's “ Junius’s Letters” (Vol. vi., p. 389.). 
—There can be no doubt whatever that the edition 
of Junius referred to by your correspondent was 
edited by Robert Heron, the miscellaneous writer, 
and not by Pinkerton. Watt, in his Bibliotheca 
Britannica (title “ Heron, Robt.”) gives a list of 
his works. It is, as usual, inaccurate and incom- 
plete; for are there any twelve consecutive lines 
in that work which do not contain an omission or 
ablunder? I speak after a pretty long acquaint- 
ance with it, and 
greater part of it. Watt does not include the 
edition of Junius amongst Heron's works, but 
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rather a close examination of the | 


neither does he include eleven other works or | 


tracts published or edited by him, of which I have 
made out a list. He does include the Letters of 
Literature, which are not this Robert Heron's, but 


the avowed production of Pinkerton, who after- | 


wards discontinued this designation, when he found 
that there was a real Richard in the field. It 
might be sufficient to support what I have stated 
byareference to Robert Heron’s other works, a 


| mina 


comparison with which would, I consider, be quite | 


sufficient to satisfy any one as to his being the 
editor of Junius’s Letters. The fact is, however, 
placed beyond a doubt by a presentation copy of 
the work which I possess, and in which he has 
written, “Presented to Mr. Stonehouse by his 
affectionate friend, the editor, Robert Heron.” 
The handwriting is altogether different from Pin- 
kerton’s, of whom [ have several autograph letters. 
Imay further observe, that in a very interesting 
collection of Letters and MS. documents formed 
by the Inte George Chalmers on the subject of 
Junius, which I purchased at his sale, the edition 
by Heron is occasionally mentioned in the corre- 





myself, and by every one else, in preserving every 
vestige of ancient ornament that the old church 
had. 

And please let me take this opportunity of add- 
ing, that when some very early and characteristic 
coloured ornaments came to light on the stone 
ribs of the round arched roof of our venerable 
chancel, and we had no funds to restore them, 
Mr. Willimont very generously did it for us, at 
his own charges. Some of your readers may like 
to see them: they are extremely good. 

H. H. may, in the mean time, be assured that 
“the wife of William Bulstrode” shall be seen 
after. Tue Curate. 


Upton, near Slough. 


“ Roma tibi subito” (Vol. vi., pp. 209. 352.). — 
Following in the wake of W. W.'T. in reply to the 
Query of Beoricus, I subjoin the following from 
Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary, 16th edition, 
1831, p. 730., article Sorapgs : 

“ Obscene verses were generally called Sotadea car- 
from him. They could be turned and read 
different ways without losing their measure or sense, 
such as the following, which can be read backwards : 

Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 
Si bene te tua laus taxat, sua laute tenebis. 
Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos. 
Quintil. 1, c. 8. 1.9, ¢.4.; Plin. v. ep. 3.5 
Auson, ep. 17, v. 29.” 


Naturalis Proles (Vol. iv., p.326.).— As none 
of your contributors have found time or inclination 
to investigate an expression involving a matter no 
less delicate than “ scandal against Elizabeth,” I 


| venture to send you the following extract from 


Thibaudeau (Hist. de France, tom. iv. p. 250.) 
regarding Napoleon’s assumption of the “Iron 


| ” 
|} Crown. 


spondence at the time of publication as the work | 
| députation, furent appelés a Paris pour travailler a cet 


of the miscellaneous writer of that name. He 
died in June 1807, and a notice of him will be 
found in the obituary of the Gentleman's Magazine 
(vol. Ixxvii. part i. p.595.). He was the editor 
of the Globe, British Press, and the Fame news- 
papers, and a melancholy example of the Calamities 
of Authors. James CRossLey. 


Brass of Wife of William Bulstrode (Vol. vi., 
p- 394.).—In answer to your correspondent H. I1., 
who asks the question, whether the kneeling 
shrouded figure in brass of the wife of William 
Bulstrode, 1462, has been replaced in the old church 


“ Le Vice-président Melzi, la consulta d'état et une 


arrangement, et assistérent au couronnement de |’Em- 
pereur pour préluder 4 celui de leur roi. Le gou- 
vernement de la République italienne fut déclaré 
monarchique et héréditaire, et l’Empereur Napoléon 
roi d’Italie. La’couronne ne pouvait étre que sur sa 
téte réunie a celle de France. L’'Empereur avait le 
droit de se donner de son vivant un successeur parmi 
ses enfans légitimes males, soit naturels soit adoptifs.” 


In the Senat. Consult. Organique du 28 floréal 
(18 Mai, 1804), whereby Napoleon received the 
“Imperial crown,” Titre Il. de l'Hérédité, the 


| same distinction is drawn between the Emperor's 


at Upton, I beg to say that if it is in existence, | 


and I can find it, it shall be. 
Of it. 


This brass, by H. H.'s date of 1849, must have | 


been removed long before the recent restorations. 


€ greatest care was shown by Mr. Ferrey and | 


I have never heard | 


heirs “natural and legitimate,” and his heirs 
* adoptive,” the sons or grandsons of his brothers 
Joseph and Louis. See Hist. Parlementaire de la 
Rev. Francaise, tom. xxxix. p. 155. 

At the present time the above may interest or 
amuse some of your readers; but the following 
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extract from Old Fabyan is of more general value 


to Englishmen : 

“ Whose noble susteynyd not a 
oysclaunder and obsequye [sic : obloquy is the reading 
of later editions] of the comon people sayinge that he 


Mother 


little | 


was not the naturall sone of Kynge Henrye [VIth.] | 
hyr great dyst | Turornytact, I can give him some other autho. 
heuinesse, which I overpasse.”— Vol. ii. fol. ceiv. b. | 


but chaiigyd in the cradell, to hyr great dyshonour and 


Ed. 1516. 
Cuartes THrrroxp. 
Cambridge. 


Galliards (Vol. vi., p. 311.). — This kind of 


dance is often mentioned by Shakspeare; in Twelfth 


Night, Act I. Se. 3., and in Henry V., Act I. Se. 2. | 


In this latter play in Reid’s edition, b. xii. p. 309. 
note 3, reference is made to the poem of the Or- 
chestra, by Sir Jno. Davis, and a quotation made 
describing this dance. 


In Sir John Hawkins’s History of Music, b. iv. 


. 386. note, reference is made to a work by John | 


Jowland, entitled Lachryme, or Seauen Teares, 
Jigured in seauen passionate Pauans, with diuers 
other Pauans, Galiards, and Alamands. In this 
work the several airs are distinguished by appel- 


lations, as if they were the favourites of particular | 


— as “The King of Denmark’s Galiard, the 
Jarl of Essex’ Galiard,” &c. 
He informs us, p. 387., that — 


“ The Gailiard is a lively air in triple time; Bros- | 


sard intimates that it is the same with the Romanesca, 
a favourite dance with the Italians,” 


E.G. B. 
Maltese Dialect (Vol. iv., p. 383.).— 


“ There has been much discussion,” says a recent 
writer in the English Encyclopedia, “ on the language 
spoken by the Maltese; as it is written, the subject is 
one of some difficulty. Mr. Schlierig, an Oriental 
scholar, and a person who by a residence of several 
years at Malta is entitled to full confidence, has ex- 
amined the arguments of those who attempt to trace 


it to the Pheenicians, Carthaginians, and other ancient | 


nations, and comes to the conclusion that all its words, 
with the exception of a very few, are purely Arabic, 
and conform in every respect to the rules, nay, even the 
anomalies of the Arabic grammar. 


on the Mediterranean coasts of Africa and Asia, —a cir- 
cumstance which is of no small importance in commer- 


systematic cultivation of the Ma!tese-Arabic language, 
to the great advantage of the Maltese people. The 
Arabic language was introduced by the Saracens, who 
had long held almost exclusive occupation of the island, 
when it was reduced by Count Roger the Norman.” 


The Rev. Mr. Badger has also written that the 
vernacular 
Arabic alphabet, with the exception of some of 


the dentals, and the sound of the gutturals has | 


been preserved pure in many villages of the 
country, and of the neighbouring island of Gozo. 


A Maltese finds | 
no difficulty in making himself understood anywhere | 


Maltese comprehends the complete | 


oy : : - | rivation. 
cial intercourse, and which might be improved by a | 
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In Valetta the whole dialect is more corr 
being mixed up with a greater portion of 
foreign words commonly used in Italian. The 
late Sir Grenville Temple, Bart., entertained the 
same opinion with reference to the Maltese dialect. 
Should these references not be satisfactory t 


rities. 
Malta. 


W.W. 


Harvesting on Sundays (Vol. vi., pp. 199. 278, 
351.).—I send you an extract from Jeremy Taylor 


| on this subject: 


“Constantine forbad all labour but the labours of 
husbandry : but affirms the Lord’s day to be the fittest 
for dressing or setting of vines, and sowing corn. Leg 
and Anthemius, emperors, forbad all publick pleasures, 
vexatious suits or actions, arrests, and law-days, ap- 
pearances in courts, advocations, and legal solemnities, 
on the Lord's day. The third Council of Orleans per. 
mitted waggons, and horses, and oxen to travel upon 
Sundays, but forbad all husbandry, that the men might 
come to church. In an old synod held at Oxford I 
find that on the Lord’s day conceduntur opera carry 
carum et agriculture ; and I find the like in an old in. 
junction of Queen Elizabeth, corn may be carried on 
Sundays when the harvest is unseasonable and hazard- 
ous. In these things there was variety; sometimes 
more, sometimes less was permitted; sometimes fairs 
and markets, sometimes none: in which that which we 
are to rely upon is this: 

“1. That because it was a day of religion, only such 
things were to be attended to, which did not hinder 


| that solemnity which was the publick religion of the 


| day. 


“2. Nothing at all to be admitted which was directly 
an enemy to religion, or no friend.” — Duct. Dub, lil. 
c.ii, n, G1. p. 278. 

R. J. Auugs, 


Hob, Meaning of (Vol. vi., p. 341.).— This is, 
no doubt, the same word as hope, as in the instance 
mentioned by your correspondent, Hobkirk or 
Hopekirk. A hope is “the side of a hill, or low 
ground amidst hills." —Bailey. “ According to its 
original signification, a recess, from the Isl. hop, 
recessus. ‘The situations of Hope Bowdler, Hope 
say, Hopton, Easthope, Millichope, Middlehope, 
Presthope, and Wilderhope, accord with this de- 
These places lie between hills, in se 
cluded parts of the county. Ata later era, the 
Islandic word gave birth to one of more general 
application, and what primarily signified merely s 
remote or circumscribed spot, grew into use t0 


| denote a farm, an orchard, a house. Teut.-Germ 
4 C ” 
| hof, villa, hortus ; A.-Sax. hope, domus.”— Harts 


R. J. Avis. 


horne, Salopia Antiqua, p. 467. 


Webster notices the Danish word hob, a heap, 
and the Welsh hob, that which swells. If the 
places mentioned by C. J. stand upon hills, a de 


rivation from these words will be satisfactory. For 
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other word? of similar sound, see Richardson's Dic- 
tionary, under “Hob.” In Runswick Bay, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, isa cave called Hob- 
hole, which is said to be named after a spirit called 
Hob, who once dwelt there. The fishermen of 
the neighbourhood still regard the place with 
superstitious dread, and are unwilling to pass it by 
night. J. L. R. 


Anglican Baptism (Vol. vi., p- 340.).—W. M.N. 
may consult the Decrees of the Synod of Thurles, 
held in 1850. ‘These most important, but both by 
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our church and government strangely overlooked, | 


decisions, have attached to them the signatures of 
four titular archbishops, twenty bishops, and three 


procurators who signed for bishops, as well as the | 
de | 


name of “Fr. Bruno, Abbas Cisterciensis 
Monte Melleario.” (Pp. 61, 62. Dublin, 1851.) 
R. G. 


The (Roman) Catholic Church does undoubtedly 
admit the validity of baptism administered in the 
English Church. But owing to the difference of 
opinion amongst Anglican ministers on the subject 
of baptismal regeneration, and its consequence, 
the negligent manner in which baptism was, and 
often is, administered, her practice is to rebaptize 
converts conditionally, unless it can be proved, by 


the testimony of some credible person who was | 


present at the baptism, that it was correctly per- 
formed. P. A. F. 

W. M.N. inquires whether the Roman Catholic 
Church admits the validity of Anglican baptism 
at the present time. 

Three friends of mine, recently received into 
the Roman Catholic Church, were not rebaptized ; 
and in a letter addressed to the members of the 


Islington Protestant Institute by the Rev. F. | : . : 
| pamphlet of seventeen pages, the title-page literally 


Oakley, I find this passage : 

“ And as I am ready to hope that you have all been 
admitted into the one Catholic Church by baptism, I 
can regard you as ever in a certain sense the subjects 
of her motherly care.” 

This sentence fully admits the validity of baptism 
without the Church of Rome at the present time. 
E. D. K—w. 

Glebe Place, Stoke Newington. 


The Maiden-hair Fern (Vol. vi., pp. 30. 108. 
180. 281.).—This plant Adiantum (Capillus Veneris, 
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mon in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. iv. p. 176. 
(edit. 1809, 4to.). The title is— 

«“ A most learned, conscientious, and devout Exer- 
cise ; a Sermon held forth the last Lord’s Day of April 
in the Year 1649 at Sir P(eter) T(emple)’s House in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by Lieutenant-General Oliver 
Cromwell, as it was faithfully taken in Characters by 
Aaron Guerdon: London, printed in the Year 1680 
(4to. 

Mr. Carlyle, I fear, will not accept this sermon 
as genuine. I should like to see it duly installed 
in the next edition of the letters, particularly if 
illustrated by his amusing interjectional criticisms. 

If, however, Mr. Park’s editorial remarks are 
considered to be an authority, there is ground to 
believe in its authenticity. After stating the 
opinions of Granger and Dr. Kippis, he observes : 


7 pages).” 


“If the Chronicle of Heath is to be depended upon, 
its authenticity was sufficiently acknowledged. For 
when in the Humble Petition there was inserted an 
article against public preachers being Members of Par- 
liament, Oliver Cromwell is said to have excepted 
against it expressly, ‘because he was one, and divers- 
officers of the army, by whom much good had been 
done.’ ” 

One does not see why, because Oliver Cromwell 
had occasionally preached, this sermon should 
therefore be genuine; but, passing by the logic 
of his deduction, had the learned editor read it ? 
A glance should surely have been sufficient to 


| satisfy him, that it was one of the satirical produc- 
| tions of Mr. John Birkenhead, or some other of 


Linn.) is growing in abundance on the walls of the | 


churchyard, and on the walls and roof of the 
church porch, of Morwenstow, Cornwall; and the 
vicar will be ready to transmit a plant with roots 
to any collector who desires it. 
course dwarfish in the scanty crevices where they 
grow; but their botanical characteristics are dis- 
tinctly developed. R. H. 


Printed Sermon by Oliver Cromwell (Vol. vi., 
p. 340.).— Dryaspvst will find this printed ser- 


The plants are of 


the Cavalier party, levelled against the terrible 
“ Lieutenant-General.” Jas. CROSSLEY. 


I have a copy of the sermon referred to by 
your correspondent Dryaspust. It is an octavo 


as follows : 

“A 
ercise, or Sermon, held forth the last Lord’s Day of 
April, in the year 1649, at Sir P. T.’s house in Lin- 
coln’s-Inne-Fields, by Lieutenant-General O. Crom- 
well, As it faithfully taken in characters by 
Aaron Guerdon. London, printed in the year 1680.” 


most learned, conscientious, and devout Ex- 


was 


The text taken is, as your correspondent states, 
Romans xiii. and Ist verse : 

“ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers ; 
for there is no power but of God; the powers that be 
are ordained of God.” 

A note in pencil at the foot of the title-page 
states that Sir P.T., at whose house the sermon 
was delivered, was Sir Peter Temple: what is 
known of him, or of Aaron Guerdon, who took the 
report of the discourse? It will be observed that 
it was published thirty-one years after it purports 
to have been delivered, and twenty-two years after 


Cromwell's death. I presume not to give any 
opinion respecting the authenticity of this dis- 
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course ; but I think, so far as language, style, and 
subject go, there is internal evidence of its really 
being a production of the great man to whom it is 
ascribed. It was delivered during the existence 
of the Long Parliament, when Cromwell was dis- 
tinguished by “the vehemence of his oratory, 
which often degenerated into coarseness,” and 
when Hampden said of him, “ That cloven has no 
ornament in his speech.” Charles I. was beheaded 
January 29, 1649; the sermon was therefore 
preached about three months after that event. I 
do not know what passage Archdeacon Nares 
quoted from this publication, which leads your 
correspondent to say “ it seems very unlike a com- 
position of the great Protector,” but I think there 
are many passages which would tend to a directly 
opposite conclusion. 

Stoke Newington. 


Burial in unconsecrated Places (Vol. vi., pp. 84. 
136. 229.). — About five years ago I was shown 
a spot called the Shepherd's Grave, on the Chil- 
tern Hills, about a mile from Aston Clinton, 
in the county of Buckingham. Tradition states 
that a shepherd named Faithful, who had passed 
most of his life in these picturesque hills, ex- 
acted a promise from his fellow shepherds to 
bury him amid the scenes of his former occu- 
pation. 


the surrounding country, and cut in the turf over 
his grave the following rude lines : 
“ Faithful lived, and Faithful died, 

Faithful shepherded on the hill side — 

The hills so wide, the fields so round (surround ?), 

In the day of judgment he'll be found.” 
The hill being chalk, the epitaph might be read 
at considerable distance, and the shepherds were 
accustomed to keep the letters perfect and clean. 
When I viewed the spot the word “ Faithful” 
alone was legible, and I fear the whole has lately 
been ploughed over. The rustic who showed me 


the spot appeared to regard it with awe and ve- | 


W. H. K. 
Mr. Thos. Espin, F.S.A., Master of Louth 


neration. 


Free School for thirty years, who died in 1822, 
was buried in a small Gothic mausoleum built by 
himself, in a sequestered spot near to a house he 
had erected in the same style. (History of Lincoln, 
ii. 192.) 

“On north side of Pentilly Castle, a small stream 
falls into the Tamar, near the foot of a hill called 
Mount Ararat, crowned with a tower. 
litary tower is connected a story of Sir James Tillie, 
one of the owners of Pentilly, who died in 1712. 
Some said he was an atheist ; others, that he was a bon 
vivant, who cared nothing at all about religion, and 
acted up to the sensual maxim, ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’ His enjoyments in this world 
being of such a kind, he desired that when he was dead 


Be ae | 
| of Winchester, Bishop of Bangor, Dean of West- 


Consequently they buried him in this | 
spot, from which is seen a fine extensive view of 


With this so- | 


———_—. 


the recollection of them might be kept up among the 


living by the mode of interment, and that he might be 
placed in a chair before a table, garnished with bottles, 


| glasses, pipes, and tobacco, in his customary dress, and 


in an apartment under the tower. He was placed ae. 


| cording to his desire as respected the site of his inter. 


ment, not in a chair, but in a coffin. The vault was 
opened some years ago, and the remains discovered 
there; while in the upper room of the tower his bust 
was found in white marble.” — /tinerary of Cornwall, 
p. 76. 


J.R. M., MA, 


Can Bishops vacate their Sees ? (Vol. iv., p. 293.; 
Vol. v., p.548.).—A more modern instance than 


| that cited by E. H. B. is mentioned in Hone’ 


Table Book, part ii. col. 103. It has reference to 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, who was successively Dean 
minster, and Bishop of Rochester. ‘The passage is 
as follows: 

“ Dr. Zachary Pearce is remarkable for having de- 
sired to resign his deanery and bishopric. In 1763, 
being then seventy-three years old, he told his Majesty 
in his closet that he found the business of his stations 
too much for him; that he was afraid it would grow 
more so as he advanced in years, and desired to retire, 


| * . . . . 
| that he might spend more time in his devotions and 


Afterwards, one of the law lords doubted the 
practicability of resigning a bishopric, but on further 
consideration the difficulty disappeared. The king 
then gave his consent, and the bishop kissed hands 
upon it: but Lord Bath requesting the bishopric and 
deanery of the king for Dr. Newton, then Bishop of 


studies. 


| Bristol, the Ministry thought that no church dignities 


should pass from the crown but through their hands, 
and opposed the resignation, as the shortest way of 
keeping the bishopric from being disposed of otherwise 
than they liked. On this occasion the law lord, Earl 
Mansfield, who had been doubtful, and who soon after 
had seen clear, doubted again; and Dr. Pearce was 
told by the king he must think no more about resign- 
ing the bishopric. In 1768 he resigned the deanery of 
Westminster.” 

Henry H. Bress. 

St. Lucia. 


“ Thirty Days hath September,” §c. (Vol. v., 
p- 392.). — I sent you a very early English version 
of these well-known lines, accompanied by the 
original Latin. Ihave now much pleasure in for- 
warding a copy of a much earlier date, together 
with another old English rendering, both of which 
I have recently met with. They are as follows: , 

I. In Latin — 

« Junius, Aprilis, September, sive November, 
Triginta luces: reliquis tii una supersit. 
Octo et viginti Februarius accipit ortus, 
Si bissextus erit, tune unus jungitur illis.” 


These occur in the work De componendis Epi- 
stolis, by Hieronymus Cingularius, Rector of Gold- 
berg (Aurimontanus) in Silesia ; printed at Leipsi¢, 
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jn 4to., in 1515, but the dedicatory epistle is dated 
1512. : 
II. In English — 
« Thirtie dayes hath November, 
Aprill, June, and September, 
Februarie hath twentie-eight alone, 
And all the rest hath thirtie and one.” 


These are to be found in the Great Cicle of 
Easter, containing a short rule to knowe uppon what 


London, 1583. A. GRAYAN. 


“ Sacrum pingue dabo,” §¢c. (Vol. vi., p. 36.).— 
This line is ascribed to Politian, on what authority 
I know not. ; 
says he found it on a picture representing Abel 


and Cain, in the church of Sta Maria Novella, at | 


Florence. ; 
The following is of the same description: 
“ Patrum dicta probo, nec sacris belligerabo.” 
and is said to express, in this form, the sentiments 
of a Roman Catholic; but, read backwards, those 
of a Protestant : 
“ Belligerabo sacris, nee probo dicta patrum.” 
This line and Politian’s are quoted in Lalanne’s 
Curiosités Littéraires, where may also be found the 
following sample of what is called “ palindromical’ 
verse : 
“ Arca serenum me gere regem munere sacra.” 
But the most perfect specimen of this kind, that 
I have met with, is the line — 


“Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna.” 


in which each separate word is the same, read | 


H. H. Breen. 


backward or forward. 
St. Lucia. 


On what principle is this “remarkably clever” 
line to be scanned as a pentameter? ‘There are 
three syllables made long in the hexameter, which 
require to be made short in the pentameter: and 
further, to make a pentameter of it, the final syl- 
lable must also be shortened — making four errors 
of quantity in the fourteen syllables it contains. 
The hexameter appears correct, although clumsy. 

J. S. Warpen. 


Passage in Sir W. Draper (Vol. vi., p.340.).— 
In reply to the Query of W. 'T. M., the author 
alluded to by Sir W. Draper, where he says that 
he who does not defend an absent friend, when he 
hears him accused, is a dangerous man, I take to 
be Horace : 

“ Absentem qui rodit amicum, 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante 
hie niger est; hune tu, Romane, caveto.” 
Sermonum, lib. 1. iv. 81. 
W. W. E. T. 


Warwick Square, Belgravia. 
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Mistletoe (V ol. vi., p. 219.).—I have seen a plant 
of mistletoe on a cedar in Somersetshire. 
W. C. Treveryan. 


Some months ago an inquiry was made in 


| “N. & Q.” whether the mistletoe could be found 


growing on the oak. In 1844 a branch was cut 
from an oak tree standing in Bursingfold Farm, 
in the parish of Dunsfold, Surrey, belonging to 


a ‘ | Miss Woods of Shopwich, near Chichester (since 
day of the month Easter day will fall, &c., 16mo., | 


dead and succeeded by her nephew the Rev. G. 
Woods), by Robert Pennyand of Plaistow, who 
was directed to the tree by Wm. Newman of 
North Chapel, who knew it to have borne mistletoe 
for sixteen years. I enclose also a note from the 
Rector of Petworth, written in 1847, on the sub- 


ject. M. F. W. 


Brighton. 


Spanish Vessels wrecked on Irish Coast (Vol. v., 


} pp. 491. 598.; Vol. vi., pp. 44. 182.).—A full ac- 


count of the remnant of the Armada lost on the 
Irish coast may be found in a rare pamphlet, en- 


| titled Certaine Advertisements out of Irelande, con- 


cerning the Losses and Distresses happened to the 
Spanish Nauie upon the West Coastes of Irelande, 
in their Voyage intended from the Northerne Isles 
beyond Scotland towards Spaine: London, 1588. 
The pamphlet appears to be printed from official 
sources, and gives a total loss of seventeen ships 


| “sonke,” and 5394 men drowned, killed, and taken 


prisoners, in the month of September, 1588. 
W. Prxxerrton. 
Ham. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We have at length received The Second Course of 
Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy, which is devoted to the subjects of Heat, 
Common Electricity, Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and, 
like its predecessor, illustrated with numerous well ex- 
ecuted woodcuts, The work, it will be remembered, 
is intended to supply that information relating te phy- 
sical and mechanical science, which is required not 
only by the medical and law student, the engineer, and 
the artisan, but by many who, having entered into the 


business of life, are still desirous to sustain and improve 


their knowledge of the general truths of physics, with- 
out pursuing them through their mathematical conse- 
quences and details ; and according to the original plan 
it was to have been completed with this second volume. 
It has now, however, been found impossible to include 
Astronomy and Meteorology, if those subjects were to be 
treated with the fulness and clearness commensurate 
with their importance; they are therefore very pro- 
perly destined to form a separate and concluding vo- 
The work is one likely to prove of great use, 
from the simplicity and clearness of the explanations, 
and from the manner in which the general principles 


laid down in it are illustrated by familiar examples. 
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We know no book which we should so readily put into 
the hands of an intelligent youth whom we wanted to 
engage in a course of scientific study. 

Mr. Russell Smith has at length undertaken to 
supply the want so deeply felt by all lovers of old 
books since the discontinuance of the Retrospective Re- 
view; and arguing very fairly, that if the current pub- 
lications will supply materials for so many reviews, the 
rich stores of the literature of past ages may well 
furnish forth valuable and interesting matter for one 
quarterly periodical, he has issued the first number of 
a new Retrospective Review, which is as varied and 
amusing as any number of its able predecessor. The 
best idea we can give of its nature is to tell our readers 
that it contains critical and analytical notices on such 
varied subjects as the Dramatic Writings of Mrs. 
Behn ; Bishop Berkeley on Tar Water; French Pie- 
tures of the English in the last century ; Population 
and Emigration at the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century ; Remarkable Providences of the earlier days 
of American Colonisation ; the Travels of Boullaye-le- 
Gouz; and the First Edition of Shakspeare. There 
can be little doubt of the success of this fresh appeal to 
all lovers of books and book-men. 

Booxs Receitveo. — The Australian Colonies, their 
Origin and present Condition, by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., the new volume of Longman’s Traveller's 
Library, is a very successful attempt to supply, in a 
popular and not unattractive form, an account not only 
of the objects of more immediate interest from their 
connexion with the passing events of the day, but also 
of the climate, productions, and general resources of the 
Australian Settlements, and of their extensive capabi- 
lities for the profitable employment of British labour, 
capital, and skill.— Nineveh, its Rise and Ruin, as il- 
lustrated by Ancient Scriptures and Modern Discoveries, 
by the Rev. John Blackburn, is dedicated to Mr. 
Layard, and has been recommended by him to the 
“ Working Man’s Educational Union ” as the book best 
suited to connect the discoveries at Nineveh with the 
history and predictions of the sacred Scriptures. No 
better testimony could be borne to the merits of this 
unpretending little volume.—Old Roads and New 
Roads is the title of a brochure, the first of a new 
series of railway literature, which has been commenced 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, under the title of 
Reading for Travellers, To the great importance of 
roads the Duke bore testimony when discussing the 
Caffre War; and the writer of this little essay, which 
is full of “ wise saws and modern instances,” will con- 
firm every reader in the accuracy of the great Duke's 
opinion, 
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Setey’s Barrisn Forest Trees. 
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1825. Simpkin and Co, 

Arncamotocta. Vols. IIil., TV., V. 

Curwese Customs. Drawings by W. ALEXANDER. 
W. Miller, Old Bond Street. 1803. 
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Swirr’s Works (demy vo. in twenty volumes). Vols, I. aad 
XII. Dublin, George Faulkner, 1772. 

Sutty’s Memorrs (12mo. in six volumes). Vol. II. Rivington, 
1778. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, History or, by Nicnonsoy 
and Burn. 1777. 

Lerrers or AN OLD STATESMAN TO A YOUNG Prince. 

Letrer To Davin Garrick, about 1770 to 1773. 

Essay on Pusiic Worsaip, Parriorism, AND Provects op 
Reroro. 

A Lerurcy on 
Moratiry. 


UniversaL PrincipLes oF RELIGION amp 


All the above by Davin WiLuiaMs. 


CLavicero’s History or Mexico. Translated by Cullen. 2 vol, 
4to. Lond. 1787. 

Harteian Miscettany, Vol. VI., London, 1745; or the volume 
of any other edition which contains the “ Vocacyon of Johag 
Ball to the Bishoprick of Osserie.” ; 

Brown's Anscpores or Docs. 

Brown's ANECDOTES oF ANIMALS. 

Cuatmers’ Works. Glasgow and London. 
Lectures on the Romans. 

Rerrospective Review. Vols. XV. & XVI. 

Apotrnvs’ (J. L.) Essay, to prove Sir Walter Scott the author 
of Waverley. 
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to send their names. 
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*," Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, 
to be sent to Mr. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street 


Motices ta Correspanvents. 


Precise Rererences, Our valued Correspondent Me C. 
Fores lately pointed out the necessity of precision in all réfe. 
rences, on the part of those seeking or giving information through 
our columns. We now allude to this valuable hint, because weare 
anzious to impress upon our friends how much time and labour 
they would save us, if, when replying to Queries, they would be 
particular in specifying the volume and page in which thow 
Queries are to be found. It is but little trouble to the writer, whe 
has the page open before him, but it gives much trouble and occu 
pics much time to supply such omissions. 


Correctinc THE Press. Kappa probably refers to the direc- 
tions for this, given in an carly Number of the Penny Magazine. 
They will be found also in Johnson's Typographia, vol. ii. p. 216., 
and several of the London Publishers and Printers have published 
Guides to Authors, which contain useful information on the pre. 
paration of copy, correction of the press, &c. 


Nepos (Liverpool). There are several modern editions @ 
Herrick’s Poems; the best being that published by Pickering. 
We are not aware of any modern edition of the Poetical Works f 
Sir John Suckling. 


W. D. Mrrcnett (Worcester). The title of Charlemagne wat 
CaroLtus Macnus Imperator, Rex Francoreum. 


Prorocraray: Wax Parser Process. Our Correspondent 
Ma. R. Extiort (ante, p. 442.), who complains that he has not been 
able to succeed in the use of war paper, as directed by Le Gray, 
ts informed that Dr. Diamonp has met with perfect Pores 
Sollowing in the main the process described by the French Photo- 
grapher. Dr. Diamonn, however, has now written to us that ke 
believes he is enabled much to accelerate the action of it, without 
impatring its cfficacy, and to request us to withhold his communi. 
cation for the present, which our readers will not regret, in the 
present very unphotographic state of the weather. Since writing 
the foregoing we have received Mr. Caockts’ interesting comm 
nication on the Wax-Paper Process, which will be found at p. 443 


Pai.o-Cor. We have certainly heard of the new French Col- 
lodion: but that is all. We hope next week to be enabled to givt 
our Photographic friends some account of it. 

Oxontensts. The line is from Borbonius. 
pp. 234, 419. 

J.R.R. Situla is a bucket. The article referred to is pro 
bably one of those Anglo-Saxon buckets of which examples art 
figured in Akerman’s Archeological Index and Worsaac’s 
Primeval Antiquities. 

Back Nompers oy Notes anp Quertes. Full Price will be 
given for clean copies of Nos. 19. 27, 28, 29, 30. 59, 60, and 61. 

“ Norges anp Queries” is published at noon on Friday, 80 that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, 
and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
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OME ACCOUNT of DOMES- | 
\) TIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, 
from the Conquest to the end of the) hirteenth 
Century, with numerous Illustrations of Ex- 
istiv emains from Original Drawings. By 
T. HUDSON TURNER. 

“What Horace Walpole attempted, and what 
Sir Charles Lock Eastlake has done for oil- 
painting — elucidated its history and traced its 

ss in England by means of the records 
of expenses and mandates of the successive 
&cvereigns of the realm — Mr. Hudson Turner | 
has now achieved tor Domestic Architecture in 
this country during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries.” — Architect. 

“The writer of the present volume ranks 
am the most intelligent of the craft, and 
Senatel perusal of its contents will convince | 
the reader of the enormous amount of labour | 
bestowed on its minutest details, as well as the | 
discriminating judgment presiding over the 
general arrangement.” —Morning Chronicle. 

“The book of which the title is given above 
is one of the very few attempts that have been 
made in this country to treat this interesting 
subject in anything more than a superficial 
manner. " - } 

“Mr. Turner exhibits much lenening and 
research, and he has consequently laid before | 
the reader much interesting information. It 
is a book that was wanted, and that affords us 
some relief from the mass of works on Eccle 
siastical Architecture with which of late years 
we have been deluzed. 

The work is well illustrated throughout 
with wood-engravings of the more interesting 
remains, and will prove a valuable addition to | 
the antiquary’s library.” — Literary Gazette. 

“Tt is as a text-book on the social comforts 
and condition of the Squires and Gentry of 
England during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, that the leading value of Mr. Turner's 
present publication will be found to consist. — 

“Turner's handsomely-printed volume is 
profusely illustrated with careful woodcuts of 
all important existing remains, made from 
drawings by Mr. Blore and Mr. Twopeny.” - 

A thenewn. 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford ; and 
377. Strand, London. 


8v0., price 12s. 


MANUAL OF ECCLESI- 
ti ASTICAL HISTORY, from the First to 
the Twelfth Century inclusive. By the Rev. 
E. 8. FOULKES, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 

The main plan of the work has been bor- 
rewed from Spanheim, a learned, though cer- 
tainly not unbiassed, writer of the seventeenth 
century : the matter compiled from Spondanus 
and Spanheim, Mosheim and Fleury, Gieseler 
and Dellinger, and others, who have been used | 
too often to be specified, unless when reference 
to appeared desirable for the benefit of 
the reader. Yet I believe I have never once 
trusted to them on a point involving contro- 
versy, without examining their authorities. 
The one object that I have had before me has 
been to condense facts, without cither garbling 
or omitting any that should be noticed in a 
work like the present, and to give a fair and 
froartial view of the whole state of the case.— | 

reface. | 


“ An epitomist of Church History has a task 
of no o1 unary greatness. ... He must combine 
the rich faculties of condensation and analysis, 
of judgment in the selection of materials, and 
calmness in the expression of opinions, with 
that most excellent gift of faith, so especially 
Precious to Church historians, which implies 
& love for the Catholic cause, a reverence for 

tly champions, an abhorrence of the 
ve defiled it, and a confi- 
*truth is great, and will pre- 


ro 
And among other qualifications which ma. 
jestly be attributed to the author of the wor 
ore us, this last and highest is particularly 
gbervable. le writes in a spirit of manly 
faith, and is Rot afraid of facing ‘the horrors 
and uncertainties, which, to use own 
¥ords, are to be found in Church history.” 
From the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, May, 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford, and 
ndon. 


77. d, Lo 
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ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Actuary. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d., Second Edition, 
with material additions, INDUSTRIAL IN- 
VESTM SMIGRATION : being a 
TREAT 2FIT BUILDING 50- 
CIETIES, and on the General Principles of 
Land Investment, exemplified in the Cases of 


Freehold Land Societies, Building Companies, } 


&c. With a Mathematical Appendix on Com- 
»ound Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 

HUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., Actuary to 
the Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 
ment Street, London. 





Foolscap 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


CALENDAR OF THE 

CHURCH ; illustrated 
Accounts of the Saints who have 
hose 


HE 
AN 
with Brie 
Churches dedicated in their Names, or w 
Images are most frequently met with in Eng- 


land ; also the Early Christian and Mediaval 
Symbols, and an Index of Emblems. 


“It is perhaps hardly necessary to observe, 
that this work is of an Archwological, and not 
a Theological character. The Editor has not 
considered it his business to examine into the 
truth or falsehood of the legends of which he 
narrates the substance ; he gives them merely 


| as legends, and, in general, so much of them 


only as is necessary to explain why particular 
emblems were used with a particular Saint, or 
oeality are named 
after this or that Saint."’— Preface. 


“ The latter part of the book, on the early 
Christian and m val symbols, and on eccle- 
siastical emblems, is of great historical and 
architectural value. A copious Index of em- 
blems is added, as well as a general Index to 
the volume with its numerous illustrations, 
The work is an important contribution to 
English Archmology, especially in the depart- 
mento of ecclesiastical iconography.” —Literary 
Lrazette. 


JOHN HENRY PAREER, Oxieed; and 


377. Strand, London. 


Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P. | 
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answered for ls. Saxon, Mediwval,and Modern 
Style Book Pilates. The best Authorities and 
MS. Books of thirty-five years’ practice con- 
sulted. Heraldic Stamps for Linen or Books, 
with reversed Cyphers and Crests. Apply, if 
by letter, enclosing stamps or post-office order, 
FRISWELL (Son-in-law to 
ublisher of ““ The Crest Book,” 
ic llustrations™ ), Heraldic En- 
graver, 12. Brooke Street, Holborn. 
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J ler: PRACTICAL WORKING 

of THE CHURCH OF SPAIN. By the 
Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Oxford. 


“ Pleasant meadows, happy peasants, all holy 
monks, all holy priests, holy every body. Such 
charity and such unity, when every man was 
a Catholic. I once believed in this Utopia my- 
self, but when tested y 7 rn facts, it all melts 


away like dream.” — Velby Pugin. 


“ The revelations made by such writers as 
Mr. Meyrick in Spain and Mr. Gladstone in 
Italy, have at least vindicated for the Church 
of England a providential and morally defined 
position, mission, and purpose in the Catholic 
Church.” — Morning Chronicle. 


“ Two valuable works .. . to the truthful- 
ness of which we are glad to add our own testi- 
mony : one, and the most important, is Mr. 
Meyrick's * Practical Working of the Church 
of Spain.’ This is the experience —and it is 
the experience of every Spanish traveller—of a 
thoughtful person, as to the lamentable results 
of unchecked Romanism. Here is the solid 

Spain is divided between 
ultra-infidelity and what is so closely akin to 
actual idolatry, that it can only be controver- 
sially, not practically, distinguished from it : 
and over ‘all hangs a lurid cloud of systematic 
immorality, simply frightful to contemplate. 
We can offer a direct, and even personal, testi- 
mony to all that Mr. Meyrick has to say.” — 
Christian Remembrancer. 


“I wish to recommend it strongly.”—T. KX. 
Arnold's Theological Critic. 





“ Many passing travellers have thrown more 
or less light upon the state of Romanism 
and Christianity in Spain, according to their 
objects and opportunities ; but we suspect these 
* workings’ are the fullest, the most natural, 
and the most trustworthy, of anything that 
has appeared upon the subject since the time 
of Blanco White's Confessions." — Spectator. 


“This honest exposition of the practical 
working of Romanism in Spain, of its every- 
day effects, not its canons and theories,deserves 
the careful study of all, who, unable to test the 
question abroad, are dazzled by the distant 
mirage with which the Vatican mocks many a 
yearning soul that thirsts after water-brooks 
pure and full." Literary Gazette. 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford ; and 
77. Strand, London. 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


HE BOOK OF ALMANACS, 
With INDEX, by which the Almanac 
belonging to any Year preceding a.p. 2000 can 
be found; with means of finding New and Full 
Moons from s.c. 2000 to a.p. 2000. By AU- 
GUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Ma- 
thematics in University College, London. 
Demy &vo. oblong, price 4s. cloth. 

“ This is quite a novelty in chronological li- 
terature. It is an universal almanac — uni- 
versal, that is, as respects time, past, present, 
and future. The main object of it is,as the 
compiler states, to supply the place of an old 
almanac, which is never at hand when wanted ; 
of the older almanac, which never was at 
hand ; and of the universal almanac in every 
ehape! A more useful chronological hand- 
boo! could scarcely be conceived. It will save 
an immensity of calculation, and is in many 
other respects invaluable as a chronological 
guide and instructor.""— Oxford Herak 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


1. THE LITERARY DIARY; 
Or, COMPLETE COMMON-PLACE BOOK ; 
with an Explanation and an Alphabet of Two 

atters on a Leaf. Post ito. strongly half- 
bound, &s. 6d. | 

2, A POCKET COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK. With LOCKE'S INDEX. 
Post Svo. strongly half bound, 6s. 6. 

THE PRIVATE DIARY. 
For receiving an Account of every day's Em- 
yloyment for the space of One Year. With an 
ndex and Appendix. Post 8vo. strongly half 

und, 3s. 6. 

4. THE STUDENT'S JOUR- 
NAL. On the Plan of “ The Priv ate Diary.” 
Post vo. strongly half bound, 3s. & 

London: TAYLOR, WALTON & MA- 
BERLY, 28. Upper Gower Street, and 27. Ivy 
Lane. 


DERSIAN DICTIONARIES, 
offered at the affi ash 
Prices, by BERN ARD QU. CRITCH, castle 

Street, Leicester Square. 
DICTION- 


RICHARDSON'S 
sh, folio, hf. 


ARY, Persian, Arabic, and Engli 
Oxford, 1787 


bd. Russia, 30s. 
New Edition 
London, 1806 





by Wilkins, ito. Russia, 4/. 





New Edition 
published at 9. 9%.) 


by Johnson, impl. 4to. 
London, 1829 


Russia extra, very fine copy, 5/. 


HOPKINS’ VOCABULARY, 
Persian, Arabic, and English, abridged from 
Richardson's Dictionary, royal §vo. (published 
at is.) bound, IGs, 1810 

ve* B. QU ARITCH” Bc ‘atalogue of Arabic, 
American, Chinese, Copti zyptian, Ethiopic, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, ‘Beneali, Hindustani, 
Cingalese Tamul, Malay, Persian, Sanscrit, 
Turkish, and other Eastern Dictionaries and 
Grammars, is in preparation, and may be had 
gratis on application. 


JHOTOGRAPHY.—4J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO., OPERATIVE CHE- | 

ISTS, 289. STRAND, manutacture all the 
PURE chemicals used in this art ; also Appa- 
ratus for the Glass, Paper, and Daguerreotype 
Processes. Achromatic Lens and Camera from | 
35s. Instruction in the art. 

Agents for “ Archer's Iodized Collodion and | 
Improved Camera,” which obviates the neves- 
sity for a dark room. 

Electrotyping in all its branches. | 

Chemical Cabinets for experimental and 
aes purposes. Apparatus for gold as- 

saying, and instruction therein. 





Printed by Twomas Cranx Saaw, of No. 8. New Street Square, at No. 5. New Street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City 
Feta by Geonos Bett, of No. 196. Fleet Street, 
1s52, 


leet Street aforesaid.— Saturday, November 6. 


| tography. 


HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGA- 
ZINE AND HISTORICAL REVIEW 
for NOVEMBER, contains: — 


. Pilgrimage to Our Lady of Hal. 

2 Bronze Masks of the Ancients. 
The Cwsars and their Peculiarities. 
.P hilosophy and Religion of the Nineteenth 

Ce sntury. 

The Thoughts of Joseph Joubert. 

é. The T ‘opography of Ancient Newcastle. 
The Neighbours of Sir Isaac Newton. 
_ Dise overy of Concealed Lands, temp. 

III. 


9. The Religious Opinions of Spinoza. 
10. The Character of Mr. Camden Nield. 


With Notes of the Month, Historical and 
Miscellaneous Reviews, Historical Chronicle, 
and Osrrvary, including Memoirs of kari 
Somers, Dr. Townsend Bishop of Meath, Sir 
Digby Mackworth, Sir John H. Pelly, Rev. 
William Alderson, Rev. Hugh Salvin, Pro- 
fessor Macgillivray, Mr. Tierney Clark, Mr. A. 
W. Pugin, Mr. Arnold, Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, 
Mr. W. Finden, Mr. Angelo, &c. &c. Price 
2s. Gel. 


NICHOLS & SON, 25. Parliament Street. 


NEW EDITION OF BOWDLER'S FA- 
MILY SHAKSPEARE. 


In Volumes for the Pocket, Price Five Shillings 
each. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo., Vol. I. of a New 


dition of 
] OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 
SPEARE. 


In which nothing is added 
to the Original Text; but those ords and 
Expressions are omitted which cannot with 
ere ypriety be read aloud in a Family. A 

ew Edition, to be completed in Six Monthly 
Volumes, price 5s. each. 


* We are of opinion that it requires nothing 
ore than a notice to bring this very meri- 
torious par ation into general circulation.” — 
EB yh Review. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
& LONGMANS. 


London : 


YHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS and VIEWS by the Collodion 

and Waxed Paper Process. Apparatus, Ma- 
terials, and Pure Chemical Pre paration for the 
above processes, Superior Iodized Collodion, 
known by the name of Collodio-iodide or Xylo- 
iodide of Silver, 9/. per oz. Pyro-gallie Acid, 
4s. perdrachm. Acetic Acid, suited for Collodion 
Pictures, &/. peroz. Crystallizable and _ per- 
fectly pure, on which the oes of the Calo- 
typist so much depends, Is. per oz Canson 
Frére's Neg ative Paper, 4 Positive do., ts. 
La Croix, urner, 3s. Whatman's 
tive and Positive. 3s. per quire. Iodized W axed 
Paper, 10s. 6d. per quire. Sensitive Paper 
ready for the Camera, and warranted to keep 
from fourteen to twenty days, with directions 
= use, 11 x9, 98. per doz. ; lodized, only és. per 
doz. 


GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS (sole Agents 
for Voightlander & Sons’ celebrated Lenses), 
Foster Lane, London. 


ys NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PROCESS.—Collodio- Iodide, 1s. per oz.— 
Pure Pyro-galiic Acid, 3s. per drachm— Acetic 
Acid for the glass processes, &/. per oz.—Acetic 
Acid (warranted to stand Nitrate of Silver), 
ls. per oz.—Llodide of Potassium, |s. 6d. per oz. 
Every other preparation and material for Pho- 
See Thornthwaite's Guide to Pho- 
tography, 5th Edition, just published, Is. each 
Part ; free by post, 2s. 6d. 


HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, 
Opticians, 123 and 121. Newgate Street, London. 


in the Parish of St. Dunstan in 


| Church), 
| than half & century's standing, and 


| Catalogued, 


the West, in the City of London, 


Valuable Modern Books, Six Days’ § 
UTTICK AND SIMPs 


Auctionsne of Literary P, 
y ICTION, at their net 
191. Piceaditiy. on egg Sf Novem 
and five following day arge Coli 
valuable Modern Books, inctedieg tn 
and collected works of the most ¢ 
writers, all of which are in good es 


country, on receipt of six stamps) 
MESSRS. PUTTICR“ & SIMPSON 
announce that thei ason for SALES 
TERARY P Re PE RT Y has now com 
In addressing Executors and others ¢ 
with the disposal of Libraries and col! 


| (however limited or exte 


ve) 
Autographs, Prints, Pictures, Music, 
Instruments, Objects of Art and 
Works connected with i Merete and the. 
general! + d suggest a Sale by Aus 
the readiest and cunest method of obtaigl 
their r full value ; and conceive that the 
situation of their premises (near St. 
their extensive connexion of 


prompt settlement of the sale accounts im 
are advantages that will not be unapp 
Messrs. P. & S. will also receive small 
of Books or other L iterary Property, and igs 
them in occasional Sales with J 
kindred description, thus giving the 
advantages to the possessor ofa few 
the owner of a large Collection. — ’ 
Arranged, and Vaiued for 
Probate or Legacy Duty, or for 
Private Sale. 


191. Piccadilly, established 1794. 


FAG; DE; VIE. — This 7 
4 PALE BRANDY is of « 
wholesome character, possessing all 
of the finest old COGN AC, without its 
and equally well enduring the ordeal of 
or hot wate: n French bottles wits 
labels, 30s. oer Genam, bottles included, or 
by the imperial gallon. Only the 
consuinption consequent upon universal 
proval could enable us to afford our 
EAU-DE-VIE” at half the price 
charged for the coarse whisky-flavoured 





so largely imported under that deno 


HENRY BRETT and 0 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, 8 





Just aputiiied, feap. 8vo., price Se. in 


P A THIES of the CO} 
o PROPOSALS for a B 
-ORMATION. By JOHN B 
von HIRSCHER, D.D., Dean of the 
politan Church of F reiburg, Breisgau, 
fessor of Theology in the Roman Catholie 
ve rsity of that City. Translated and 
ith Notes and Introduction the & 
XRTHU R CLEVELAND COXE, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Hartford, 
necticut, U.S. 


“ The following work will be found 6 
ogy for the position assumed by theC 
cngland in the sixteenth century, andi 
l reforms she then introd : 
nd worship. If the author 
changes he so eloquently urges 
the present attention of his bret 
to have been made three hundred year 
and the obstinate refusal of the Co 
Trent to make such reforms in 
with Scripture and Antiquity, ows 
whole burthen of the sin of schism upon 
and not upon our Reformers. 
such admissions must, of course, 4 
great measure upon the learning, the eh 
the position, and the influence « 
from whom they proceed. The writer 
that questions as to these particulars 
most satisfactorily answered.” — /né 
by Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 


JOHN aeesT PARKER, Oxford; 
7 Strand, London. 
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